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NOTES 


Tue Queen will leave Windsor Castle next Wednesday 
morning, at ten o’clock, and will travel straight to Ports- 
mouth Harbour, where she will be received by the naval 
and military authorities, though the Commander-in-Chief 
will probably not be well enough to be present. Her 
Majesty will then embark on board the Victoria and 
Albert, and start at once for Cherbourg, escorted by the 
royal yacht Osborne, the Admiralty yacht Enchantress and 
the Trinity House Jrene. The Jictoria and Albert will lie 
in Cherbourg Harbour on Wednesday night, the Queen 
sleeping on board. Early on Thursday the royal special 
train will start for Nice, and is expected to arrive about 
midday on Friday. 





SpeciaAL precautions have been taken by the French 
Government to ensure the Queen’s safety and comfort. 
The Queen's continental saloon carriages have been sent 
from Brussels. They consist of sleeping and drawing. 
room cars, and are most luxuriously fitted. All along the 
route special precautions have been taken for the speedy 
passage of the royal train, and, as in England, all ordi- 
nary traffic will give way. At Nice the Queen will be 
received by three French generals, the Prefect of the 
Department, the Mayor, and the British Consul and Vice- 
Consul. There will be guards of honour at the station 
and at Cimiez, and troops will line the streets. The 
arrival of the Qlueen will be made the occasion of a general 


half-holiday. 





Au arrangements are now completed for the Queen's 
reception at the Grand Hotel de Cimiez, and such guests 
as remained have migrated to the Villa Hérault, which 
has been taken by the proprietor as an ‘annexe’ of the 
hotel during Her Majesty’s stay. A royal entrance has 
been made to the hotel, new roads have been made, and 
arrangements completed to enable the Queen to drive by 
way of private thoroughfares. The weather, by latest 
accounts, is of that treacherous order peculiar to the 
Riviera—a burning sun by day and bitter cold by night. 
The Queen will stay at Cimiez till April 23. 


Durine the Queen’s stay at Cimiez Nice is to be visited 
by the Mediterranean squadron, and great festivities are 
in contemplation, Prince Henry of Battenberg, who 
is nearly cured of his dislocated shoulder, has sent 
his yacht Sheila to Nice, and purposes being afloat a great 
deal during the Queen’s sojourn at Cimiez. 





Tue Duke of York will hold the second Levée at St. 
James’s Palace on Monday, but the Prince of Wales will 
be back for the third, which is to be held during the first 
week in April, 





USACK’S MARINE HOTEL, St. AnpREws, N.B. The 

‘ Mecca’ of Golf. Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers 
and Families. W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telephone ; 
MOI. Telegrams ; * Rusack, St. Andrews.’ 


Tue Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha is to go to 
Darmstadt immediately, to be present at the accouchement 
of her daughter the Grand Duchess of Hesse. It may he 
that the Czar and Czarina of Russia will not after all meet 
the Queen at Darmstadt in April, owing to the state of the 
Czarina’s health. 





Tue Duke of Connaught has gone for a short visit to 
Vienna, During his absence the Duchess and her children 
will reside at Bagshot Park. The Duke is expected back 
at the end of next week. It may be noted that last week 
the German Emperor and the Duke of Cumberland met 
for the first time at Vienna and had a long private inter- 
view. The reconciliation has given great satisfaction to 
the Queen, the Czar, and the King and Queen of Denmark. 
It is probable that the Duke of Connaught’s visit to 
Austria is not altogether unconnected with the meeting 
in question, which was brought about by the Emperor 
Franz Joseph. 

Wuen the Queen leaves for Germany the Empress 
Frederick will proceed to Sandringham on a visit to the 
Princess of Wales. 

We regret to state that Sir Henry Ponsonby, so far from 
maintaining the progress towards recovery which he has 
been making of late, has had a severe relapse and any 
idea as to his removal to London is out of the question 
for some time to come. Sir Henry’s illness is not only 
a source of grief to the Queen, but to all who ever 
came into contact with this amicable and accomplished 
gentleman. 





Ir is satisfactory to know that Lady Salisbury is recover- 
ing strength rapidly. As soon as she is able to travel she 
and Lord Salisbury will leave for Beaulieu in the South 
of France, where they propose spending the Easter 
vacation. 





Lorp Hovcuron’s second Levee at the Castle, Dublin, 
was anything but a success, the attendance being worse 
than ever. Indeed, it is a notorious fact that even officers 
will only attend the Vice-Regal Court under extreme 
pressure, But, as we have already stated it is, most pro- 
bable that Lord Houghton will shortly send in his resig- 
nation. He has succeeded in pleasing neither Unionists 
nor Nationalists and, as he has now great property to look 
after in England, he has but little inducement to remain 
where he is. His loyalty to the Government has alone 
kept him at his post. 





Tue Duke of Hamilton, is by letters received from 
Lisbon, very much better and Mr. Alfred Cooper who has 
been attending him is to return to England. 











OURNEMOUTH,.—! Royat BATH HOTEL.’—ONLY HOTEL ov 
East Cliff. 
Grounds § acres. 


Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South, 
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Sir Georrrey Horney was an interesting example of 
how the intrinsic force of a man’s character can sometimes 
make its impression on the world in spite of want of oppor- 
tunity. He was a naval officer, living in a peaceful time- 
It was even his fortune to see very little of what fighting 
there has been to do. Yet there were probably few, in the 
navy or out of it, who doubted his capacity to command 
with distinction in actual war if ever the occasion arose. 
There was that about him, some of those ‘deliveries of a 
man’s self which have no name,’ which convinced all who 
met him that the force was there. It told the more 
effectually because of his air of distinction, his look of high 
breeding. Sir Geoffrey Hornby loved smartness and high 
speed. He got them out of the squadrons under his com- 
mand and he inspired the love of them in others. A 
naval officer does not need to see his superior under fire in 
order to learn whether he has the eye and the nerve of a 
manceuvrer. Those who crossed the Pacific in Sir 
Geoffrey’s flying squadron have the recollection of a lesson 
in boldness and calculation such as has not often been 
given in war or in peace. 





Looxinc back over the century, after reading that 
fascinating biography which appeared in the 7imes of 
Wednesday, we come to the conclusion that not one of 
England's sons born since 1800 has shown such many- 
sided ability as the late Sir Henry Rawlinson. Everybody 
who knew anything was well aware that as a man of 
ecience and as the actual discoverer of a dead Janguage 
he was, in his own domain, unapproachable. But, we 
fancy, the world at large had forgotten the famous ride, 
across hundreds of miles of rough country, to Teheran 
which followed upon Rawlinson’s discovery of the Russian 
officer Vickovitch en route for Kabul in 1837 ; and many 
of the gallant performances of Rawlinson the soldier, 
many of the proofs of sound and rapid judgment of men, 
which he gave during those trying times 1841-1842, have 
been swallowed up, so to speak, in that glory of the man 
of science to which they really add lustre. 


Ow the principle, dear to the hearts of sundry evening 
newspapers, that the main excuse for the existence of the 
House of Commons is that, on occasion, it serves to amuse, 
it might be supposed that, after the fine oratorical per- 
formance of Mr. Morley on Monday, the proceedings of 
Tuesday were unimportant. As a plain matter of fact 
Tuesday's business was infinitely the more important. For 
once in a way the House of Commons attended to that 
part of its duty which, theoretically, is its main duty and 
looked into those details of expenditure which are of 
vastly greater gravity to the people of this country than 
long and elegant debates upon measures that are not 
intended to pass into law, 





Or the subjects discussed far and away the most im- 
portant was the question of permitting the Law Officers 
of the Crown to engage in private practice at the Bar. 
Sir Edward Clarke is to be congratulated upon the firm 
and sensible stand which he made in the matter. The 
circumstances are fairly simple. What Mr. Darling is 
pleased to call ‘a very adequate barrister’ could no doubt 
be obtained for a sufficient salary by any Government 
however shortlived it might threaten to be. But ‘a very 
adequate barrister’ is not enough. The Government of 
the day stands in need of the services of the best men of 
its party to be found at the Bar. Under the old system 
of permitting private practice it got such men: the 
present system produces such ridiculous anomalies as the 
one seen in the House of Lords during the hearing of the 
Cordite Appeal, when Sir Robert Reid, by virtue of his 
office, actually led Sir Richard Webster in a patent case. 
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To any man of business it is clear that the present 
system cannot work. Suppose the case of a leading counsel 
who, after years of unremitting attention to work, has 
collected a practice worth £15,000 a year, Perhaps he is 
absolutely a specialist, in which case he would be of no 
use as a law ofticer. He knows that if he took a two years’ 
holiday his practice would be worth nothing when he 
returned. Nor will it make the slightest difference whey 
the cessation from private practice is due to holding office 
under the Crown, 


Ir will be found therefore in the future that, unless the 
old system —to which the objections were very trifling— js 
restored, men of the first order of merit will refuse to 
accept the law offices, unless they happen to desire to 
retire, through them, from the active pursuit of thei: 
profession at the Bar to the more leisurely pursuit of jt 
on the Bench: and, as the desire and the opportunity 
will not always coincide, we shall see a state of things in 
which the Law Officers of the Crown are looked down 
upon by the cream of the profession as men of inferior 
calibre: and for this, we take it, the approval of Mr, 
Darling and Mr. Dodd will be but small compensation, 

Attuoucu an article on Naval Bases, which will be 
found elsewhere in our columns, deals with one of the 
items provided for in the Navy Estimates, we propose 
to reserve a detailed criticism until there has been 
time to make a thorough study of the long and _in- 
teresting document published on Thursday. For the 
present it is enough to say that the amount of money 
which is to be spent is satisfactory, even to those who have 
to provide it. And herein, in spite of the experts who 
speak of ‘The Passing of England’ and of ‘The Mill. 
stone round England's neck,’ is proof positive of the 
true greatness of England: her sons, even in the most 
depressed times, hardly scan the bill which tells them the 
price of their country’s position. That the money shall be 
well spent they will take every care; the amount they do 
not grudge. 





In the case of the Army Estimates a different policy 
prevails. ‘There again money is not grudged if it will but 
secure efficiency. But our articles on Army Reform, 
which, in their collected form, have been received with 
generous approbation by our contemporaries, abundantly 
indicate the feeling of well-informed men concerning 
our military arrangements, and the addition of seven 
battalions to the strength of the Field Artillery is evidence 
that our contributor’s warnings have not been neglected 
at headquarters. The truth is, that affairs are managed in 
the worst possible manner, and that the temper of the 
country will no longer tolerate this neglect of military 
matters by Parliament. These matters must be discussed 
fully by our legislators, even though the discussion should 
occupy time in which Bills for the registration of laun- 
dresses or midwives or barrel-organs might have been 
introduced, 


Tne following circular appears to be current in Egypt 
at present. It ought to be worth the while of England 
to pay some attention to the tone of the projected 
journal, 

Le Carre, 
Monsieur ET CHER CoNFRERE 

J’ai ’honneur de vous informer que je vais publier ici, 
a partir du mois prochain, 1 Memphis, journal qui paraitra 
simultanément en francais et en arabe. 

Son but est de vulgariser, parmi les populations indigenes 
de la vallée du Nil, les idées sur la politique Egyptienne 
que préconisent les grands journaux de Paris, au moyél 
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de traductions, d’extraits, de résumés, ete... . qui 
paraitront dans la Partie Arabe. | 

Réciproquement, la Partie Francaise contiendra des 
traductions, extraits et résumés des articles les plus 
caillants sur ce sujet qui paraitront dans les journaux 
locaux—ce qui permettra a la Presse Francaise d’avoir 
une idée exacte des sentiments véritables des vrais 
Hgyptiens. 

Pour mener a bien cette tache, je vous serai obligé de 
me faire l’échange du journal que vous dirigez. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur et cher confrere, mes 
sentiments de haute consid¢ration, Le Direcrevr. 





EveryTHine is not in Russia as it was expected to be 
after the advent of Nicholas II. So well-known a Slavo- 
phile writer as the Princess Wolkonskaja dwells on the 
fact that the violent Russification of primary and middle- 
class schools in the Baltic Provinces has resulted, not 
only in creating a mass of malcontent people, but also in 
driving several respected teachers and professors to suicide, 
owing to the loss of their position and the dire distress 
into which their families had thus fallen. The Princess’s 
letter has appeared ina loyal Panslavistic paper of Moscow, 
The deepest discontent exists also in the Baltic Provinces 
in consequence of a large number of Protestant clergymen 
having been fined, imprisoned, or exiled, whilst in other 
parts of the Empire the inoffensive Evangelical Stundists 
are being persecuted as a sect ‘dangerous to Church and 
State.’ In fact, the practices of the Holy Synod of the 
Orthodox Church are being continued, as before, under 
the guidance of M. Poebiodonostszeff. 





Ovr French Correspondent writes :—‘ The breakneck 
pace at which the discussion of the Budget proceeded, 
after the recent decision of the Chamber to sit both 
morning and afternoon, has slowed down before any 
appreciable number of Deputies have succumbed to over- 
work. A return has been made to the régime of a single 
sitting a day. The change deserves mention owing to 
the fashion in which it was brought about. The Socialists 
complained of the sparse attendance of members at the 
morning debates. The Assembly having decided long 
since that the Extreme Left shall lead it by the nose 
accepted this rebuke with due humility, and agreed that 
it had forfeited the right to display a superabundance of 
energy. It is not surprising that Parliamentary Govern- 
ment is falling into disrepute in France. 

‘Rumours were current early in the week of approaching 
changes in the Cabinet. Accustomed as it is to exhibitions 
of Ministerial incompetence the Chamber has been flabber- 
gasted of late by the amazing dunderheadedness of one or 
two members of the Government. Called upon to defend 
the Estimates for their respective departments, these non- 
descript wielders of a little brief authority have loudly 
proclaimed their own unworthiness. ‘They have thrown 
themselves upon the mercy of the House and apologised 
for their existence. ‘The spectacle was so pitiful that M. 
Ribot was credited with the intention of replacing the 
sorrier members of his Falstaffian company. It is impro- 
bable that these débaryuements are imminent, unless some 
Minister be guilty of a gaff’ of unusually stupendous 
magnitude. After all the Cabinet has fulfilled expecta- 
tions. ‘lhe disgrace of its more grotesque members would 


be as unmerited as was their admission into the Govern- 
ment, 


‘Tur belief is gaining ground that M. Constans pro- 
poses to trouble the waters as soon as he sees his oppor- 
tunity. If this be the case there is excitement in store. 
M. Constans is one of the few of our politicians of whom 
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it may be said in popular parlance, “ Qu’il n’a pas froid 
aux yeux.” He routed the Boulangists only, however, to 
be himself scotched in turn by Henri Rochefort. Still 
an Opportunist takes far more killing than a cat, and 
even the ghost of M. Constans would cut a substantial 
figure among the phantom-like nonentities who are 
waiting to dispute the mantle of M. Ribot. After living 
for long in absolute retirement M. Constans is now to 
be observed wherever two or three adepts in political 
intrigue are gathered together. According to the /ntran- 
sigeant the “ Tombeur de Boulanger” means mischief. It 
is the general opinion that he means business. 





‘Durina the past few months, as I have noted on occa 
sion, there have been numerous indications of a growing 
movement in France hostile to Protection. This agitation 
is coming to a head. A very important meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce has spoken its mind 
with the utmost plainness. The meeting in question was 
no hole-and-corner assembly of isolated faddists, but a 
representative gathering of French manufacturers and 
commercial men. The resolutions carried declare that 
Protection is strangling the trade of the country. A 
vigorous campaign against the economic system perfected 
by M. Meéline is to be started at once. It will be backed 
by the industrial interest in general and hotly opposed by 
the agriculturists. The struggle will simmer for a while 
yet, but when the next General Election falls due it will 
become interesting. 


‘Rarecy,even in France, has more gibberish been printed 
in the name of patriotism than in connection with the visit 
of the French fleet to Kiel. Every Chauvin on the Press 
has been spitting fire. At the same time it is satisfactory 
to note that the three or four papers which deserve to be 
taken seriously have endorsed the decision of the Govern- 
ment. One ponders in bewilderment over the state of 
mind of those who imagine that sulking is compatible 
with dignity. Even the small boy abandons this belief in 
his lucid moments.’ 


AmonG books likely to appear in the course of March, 
none is more important than the first instalment of the 
Cambridge Natural History (Macmillan), which has now 
been in preparation for some years, under the editorship 
of Mr. S. F. Harmer, Superintendent of the University 
Museum of Zoology, and Mr. A. E. Shipley, University 
Lecturer on the Morphology of the Invertebrates at Cam- 
bridge. This series, which is for the most part written by 
Cambridge men, is to consist of ten volumes, each of which 
is to contain about five hundred pages, and will be 
complete in itself. The first to be issued will be 
volume iii., dealing with the molluscs and the brachiopods, 
Of this volume the greater part (that on molluscs) has 
been written by the Rev. A. H. Cooke, Fellow of King’s 
College ; while Mr. A. E. Shipley and Mr. F. R. C. Reed 
have treated of the brachiopods, recent and fossil. 





THE BATTLE OF LONDON 
Atnr—Hohenlinden 


On London, where the gas was low, 
And still as winter was the flow 
Of water-companies that go 

On piling money rapidly, 


The counters counting up the votes 
This side the sheep, and that the goats— 
Were making speculative notes 

On what the net result would be. 
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But London saw another scene 

When those that hate the happy mean 

Were gathered round the fatal screen 
To welcome their majority ; 


That sight was better than a play— 
The Radical Hetwria 
All in their caravanserai, 

And ripe for any revelry ! 


But when the tape began to click, 
The sanguine body politic 
Became incontinently sick, 

And cursed aloud Progressively ; 


And watching half the weary night 
The swift recording demon write 
The list of fallen in the fight, 

A sorry tale of twenty-three, 


They said it was a marvel that 

A pampered Proletariat 

Should treat the labelled Democrat 
As if he were the enemy. 


And some preferred the metaphor 

About the rude and bounding boar 

That fairly tramples on the floor 
The jewels of Democracy. 


But in the subsequent debate 

They made as if to mock at fate ; 

The language was Immoderate, 
It also was extempore. 


But fuller yet the bitter bowl, 

When Monday gave the perfect poll, 

And Wandsworth bells began to toll 
O’er Dickinson his sepulchree. 


Save, Hutton, half thy banners, save 

For winding-sheets to wrap the brave ! 

And let Sir George above their grave 
Lift up his wail Tit-Bitterly. 


But as for Johnny, by-and-by, 

He'll talk to those that wiped his eye, 

And then, my word, there’ll be a high 
Auld ‘ nicht wi’ Burns’ in Battersea ! 


O. §. 


MR. MORLEY’S PRESCRIPTION 


HERE is one thing to be said, and that by way of 
praise, of Mr. Morley’s manner of introducing 

his Irish Land Bill on Monday night. Unconsciously 
perhaps, but none the less most effectually, the Chief 
Secretary administered a well-deserved rebuke to Mr. 
Asquith for his fashion of presenting the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill to the House at the beginning of 
Jast week. If anybody were in scarch of examples of 
how a great measure ought, and how it ought not, to 
be put before Parliament he could not well do better 
than take the two speeches made respectively on the 
4th of March and the 24th of February. Mr. Morley 
was everything that Mr. Asquith was not. He was 
full, in intention at least he was statesmanlike, and he 
displayed a proper deference to a body which has a 
recognised historic claim to be treated with politeness. 
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Whether the distinct disposition towards compromise 
which was visible in parts of Mr. Morley’s speech will 
be generally considered equally to his credit, is not so 
certain as that he must be allowed to have presented 
his great Bill, as what it really is, a thing to be 
seriously considered. Our own opinion is so far in his 
favour. ‘lhe Chief Secretary has shown good sense iy 
firmly refusing to make a clause providing for the com- 
pulsory restoration of the evicted tenants part of his 
Bill. There are those who will reproach him for his 
tacit confession that he has been beaten by the House 
of Lords. We are not among them, and it is probable 
that a majority of Englishmen will be found to agree 
with us that mere contumacy is not a statesmanlike 
quality. 

Old practice would justify us in declining to judge 
Mr. Morley’s Bill until we have the text before us, 
But it is to be feared that this venerable formula is too 
often a convenient excuse for a real, though perhaps 
pardonable laziness. When an Irish Land Bill is in 
question, human nature, which has not had the advan- 
tage of training on the other side of St. George's 
Channel, may indeed be excused for deferring the ex- 
pression of a definite opinion. It is dangerous to 
wander without help amid Specified Value and ‘I'rue 
Value, Presumption as to Improvements, Free Sale, and 
Town Parks. ‘The minds of such as like to have a clear 
notion of what they are talking about, and are 
loth to speak unadvisedly with their lips, shrink in- 
stinctively from the decision in the case of Adams v. 
Dunseath. ‘To understand these things requires an 
education, not perhaps in the best sense of the word, 
liberal, but still not insignificant. Yet these are rather 
excellent reasons for endeavouring to understand the 
subject, than a justification for waiting to see the text 
of the Bill. The fact is that a man who has not been 
able to come to some decision about it all by the help 
of the Report of the Select Committee, the landlords’ 
answer, and the admirable commentary in the three 
Times articles expounding these texts, aided as it has 
been by Mr. Morley’s speech on Monday afternoon, will 
not be much wiser when he sees the Bill. Some- 
thing no doubt may depend on the actual wording of 
clauses, and a few words have been known to open the 
road to the admission of unexpected principles. Yet 
the main lines, the general character of the Bill are 
known by now, and it is by them that it must stand or 
fal). 

Going on the evidence we have mentioned we at 
least have no hesitation in expressing an opinion of the 
Bill. It is a disagreeable necessity, and a thing which 
has been made necessary by past unwisdom. A wholly 
unnatural condition has been created in Ireland, and 
it can only be kept from collapse by constant stimulants. 
This Bill is another dose of legislative dram-drinking. 
Among the excuses made for it is to be found the most 
severe possible condemnation of the whole body of Acts 
to which it is intended to belong. Circumstances have, 
we are told, rendered the settlements made by the Act of 
1881 unjust. What were fixed as fair rents have become 
unfair in consequence of changes in prices. Granted, 
but could human ingenuity invent a more ample con- 
fession of the folly of the initial measure of fixing the 
fair rent without considering that changes in prices 
would infallibly have this very effect, and that such 
changes are common. And yet ina sense it is necessary. 
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The physician’s daughter in Hawthorne's fantastic 
story was fed on poisons till an antidote killed. 
Ireland, thanks to the way in which the task 
of correcting her wrongs has been taken in hand, 
is in essentially the same position. The choice 
is between more of the old unwholesome food, 
and the collapse of a patient who has been rendered 
incapable of living on honest diet. The last settle- 
ment is to be upset again, and judicial rents fixed 
within the last few years are to be revised by way of 
teaching the Irish respect for the stability of the law. 
But Mr. Morley has thrown away the last shred of a 
pretence of aiming at fioality. ‘That is gone to Saturn 
together with political economy. We now know by 
the confession of the Minister himself that there is to 
be a resettlement of the kind which may be unsettled 
in obedience to the clamour of agitators every few 
years. Parliament, in short, is given to understand 
that it will in future be constantly called upon to 
superintend the business of bargainiog between land- 
lord and tenant, which in a healthy community is as 
little the duty of the State as the settling of the price 
of cotton bales. ‘I'he necessity will arise at periods of 
decreasing length since it is the nature of drams to 
prove effective for less time on each successive occasion 
of their employment. As to the poisonous quality of 
the diet again provided for Ireland there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any one who considers that by 
making it the rule that the presumption as to the 
authorship of improvements shall always bein favour of 
the tenant, the door is opened for the confi:cation of the 
landlord’s interest down to prairie value. Yet we are 
told that the Bill is a necessity. Perhaps it is, and for 
obvious Parliamentary reasons, but it is a necessity 
which must be rigidly examined, and those whose duty 
it will be to conduct the examination will be much in 
error if they wait to make themselves acquainted with 
it till they are pluoged into the turmoil of proceedings 
in Committee. 


WHAT WILL THEY DO WITH IL? 


——— Saturday's elections called out fewer voters 

than we expected to record, the result was hailed 
with an almost extravagant joy in London ; except, of 
Course, amongst the Progressives, where all was rage 
and lamentation, like to hail and fire running along the 
ground. The wise men of this party had not the least 
expectation of being beaten at the rate they were. For 
a fortnight before at least, they could but feel that 
Opposition to them and their works and ways was rising 
rapidly ; next they were called to observe that some of 
their own friends had wheeled round, and were now 
treating them to a fair half-and-half of admonition and 
denunciation ; yet such is the narrow self-confidence 
(answering to what is called female obstinacy) of the 
sort of character which prevailed at Spring Gardens, 
that they could not, would not believe that they would 
lose more than a dozen seats at the outside. However, 
we know what happened. Inasmuch as its existence 
depended on the votes of London, the whole of their 
enormous majority was swept away ; and it is important 
to mark how that bright deed was accomplished. It 
was not done by influx of new voters who might have 
been described as drawn from their arm-chairs by a 
merely’ selfish’ disgust at the waste of public money. 
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Clearly, the Progressive majority was destroyed, so far 
as it could be got at for destruction, by the men who 
had made it. ‘The Progressives were not swamped by 
a fresh incursion of hostile votes, but deserted and 
turned upon and stripped of theirstrength by their own 
disgusted forces. Now that makes a very considerable 
difference. It is one thing when the captains of an 
expedition are overborne by superior numbers of the 
enemy, and another when they are drummed out by 
their own men for crackbrained incompetence. 

Yet it seems that the Social Revolutionists who 
remain in the Council discover somewhere a moral 
right to rig out London’s citizens with old clothes 
stolen from communard grave-pits abroad. Where they 
find this moral right it is impossible to see; and yet 
the Daily Chronicle, which can put aside its preju- 
dices, also discerns it through the gloom of defeat. 
The explanation no doubt is that every enthusiast, 
however crazy—every criminal, for that matter, how- 
ever wrong—has a corner in his brain in which reposes 
the same persuasion of a moral right. To argue with 


such persons is perfectly useless, and the only way — 


of dealing with them is their own. It is no loss to 
the cause of common sense, however, when brave 
Mr. Charles Harrison, ingenious Mr. Dickinson, and 
other rufflers and rapier-men of the party, enlarge 
upon this moral right and expound it. ‘They know 
their position. A few months ago they were boasting 
of a mandate conferred by the People of London. The 
People of London have now stripped the mandate from 
them, much as the epaulettes of Captain Dreyfus were 
torn from his shoulders the other day. Of this they are 
even smartingly aware: but there’s that little corner in 
their brains, and coiled up in it the persuasion that 
they have still for ever a moral right to consider them- 
selves delegates of the people’s will. Of course it is not 
to be expected that they should give up their viewy 
views because London, as a whole, turns against them. 
Mr. Oscar-Wilde Webb is still at liberty, of course, to 
urge his wish for a rate of twenty shillings in the pound, 
and the remnant of the Works Committee to praise the 
sweet leisureliness of building walls at the rate of twenty- 
three bricks an hour. It is when the Harrisons of the 
party reveal that their moral right to ‘boss’ the 
Council includes the adoption of foul means to gain 
ascendency that the unsciupulous and tyrannous 
temper of their kind comes out. We say it was a foul 
thing to do, a low thing to do, when the Socialists, 
having an enormous elected majority, took care that 
the aldermen should be selected, not on a ratio of 
numbers, but nearly all from men of their own way of 
thinking. The few additional votes were of absolutely 
no importance to them. ‘Tne thing was done to gratify 
the love of proscription which no Revolutionist can 
ever resist. 

‘The same temper may be seen in violent operation 
among the Socialist councillors now. ‘They know 
that their majority of aldermen would have been 
halved had they gone to election, but there it is; and 
the more robust spirits of the party propose to make 
Lord Tweedmouth chairman, take advantage of the 
fact that two of the Moderates will be unable to vote, 
and use their worthless majority to fill the vacant 
ranks of aldermen with their own nominees. According 
to all accounts Mr. Dickinson is to be one of these 
But Mr. Dickinson was turned out 
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of his constituency by a far larger majority than 
accepted him; and though to drag him into the 
Council nevertheless would not be thought wrong by 
the machine-runners of New York, it is a gross offence 
in London. However, we do not feel quite sure that 
these devices will be carried through. At the meeting 
of the Progressive members held on Wednesday, it 
was decided to open negotiations with the Moderate 
Party on the subject of the Aldermen. After their 
righteous anger at the introduction of politics into 
civic affairs, it is possible that a few Socialists 
may be ashamed of voting for Lord Tweedmouth, chief 
whip and wire-puller of the Radical party, and hero of 
those Tales of the Cheques. If two or three of the 
Socialist fifty-nine have grace enough to see that it is 
very irregular to put a man into the Council when and 
because his constituents turned him out, Mr. Dickin- 
son will remain where he was placed on Saturday. It 
would seem certain that more than two or three will 
understand that to start anew by calling in the champion 
wire-puller to look after casting-votes, and by resorting 
to other unlovely expedients for cancelling the verdict of 
the electors, will not pay in the long run. Moreover, it 
is reasonable to count upon the likelihood that some of 
the Sancho Panzas of the feather-headed party have 
been rather frightened by the late discoveries of what 
‘ Progressivism’ means, and may shrink from doing ugly 
things to make itan impudent tyranny. ‘That, however, 
is for them toconsider. Except for the common shame 
of it, we can have no objection to offer if the Progressists 
continue to justify the opinion of them which we have 
industriously laid before our readers for many weeks past. 
Whatever course they take, this little band of civic 
revolutionaries has been broken, and broken because 
their arrogant and ridiculous schemes are generally 
understood, 


THE PRODIGAL GRANDFATHER 
if is impossible to hear of Ismail’s death without 


compassionate regret, regret for the enterprising, 
patriotic ruler who might have been, compassion for 
the well-meaning man who has just died in exile. 
Recklessness and extravagance are faults which the 
onlooker fiads it easiest to condone, the more especially 
as they rarely fail to bring about their own retribution 
at the least a hundredfold. Apart from these, to 
which Ismail owed the whole gamut of his ills, few 
faults of his remain to confront the historian. He may 
be tempted to regret the excess of zeal which actuated 
premature attempts to impose European civilisation 
upon an Orientai province, and more especially that 
civilisation in its vulgar version of gas and music-halls, 
railways and telegraphs, beer-saloons, German bands 
and prima donnas. But we may not forget that this 
very disposition, yet more effectually than the faults 
more commonly reproached to him, paved the way, 
through morasses of tribulation as well for his country 
as for himself, to the real civilisation and good govern- 
ment now enjoyed by Egypt under our enlightened and 
disinterested Iimpire. Many sides of his character, 
moreover, called for unqualified admiration. He was 
an able administrator, a patriot according to his lights, 
almost as good a judge of men as of wine and women, 
and might in a position of greater restraint and less 
responsibility have passed almost for a heaven-sent 
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statesman. As the Prime Minister of an absolute 
monarch or as the limited monarch of a constitutional 
State, he might have been handed down to posterity by 
the name of benefactor or at the worst have been set 
down a Joseph IL, the man who meant most and did 
least. 

As it was, Ismail did a great deal and that in other 
directions than along the road to ruin. From the out- 
set of his reign he occupied himself particularly with 
developing the agriculture and commerce of his country, 
and it was habitually a consoling reflection of his exile 
that, if Egypt owed him nothing else, at least she 
owed him a deep debt for having inaugurated there 
the culture of cotton. Nor is it too much to 
say that, without Ismail’s enterprising enthusiasm, 
Suez would probably have anticipated Panama. 
From an Egyptian’s point of view, he was almost 
a national hero. His was practically the first 
serious attempt since the fall of the Paaraohs to make 
Kigypt a nation, and not even by Mehemet Ali 
was the Turkish overlordship so seriously shaken. He 
extorted primogeniture, till then unknown in a 
Muhammadan state, for his family, and bade fair to set 
up his dynasty with all the privileges of the East and 
the stability of the West. His thoughts were constantly 
concerned with the aggrandisement of Egypt as well in 
respect of her attitude toward Europe as of her estab- 
lishment in the van of African progress ; with indepen- 
dence on the one hand, with the extension and consoli- 
dation of her frontiers on the other. He had far more 
vigour and initiative than Tewfik, as he had more tact 
and pliability than Abbas. 

His case, like that of Abbas, illustrates the un- 
wisdom of bringing up the heirs to Oriental thrones 
outside their traditional environment. No doubt, as 
Contarini Fleming told the gipsy, it is true that nature 
is stronger than education, but an uncongenial educa- 
tion cannot fail to have disturbing influences upon the 
character. Had the young Ismail, instead of going 
forth to acquire an expensive taste‘for light opera and 
the cancan in Paris, remained within the shadow of 
mosque and harem, he would never assuredly have been 
so hasty to undertake the familiar occupation of filling 
old bottles with new wine; and in his dissipations, as 
well as in his aspirations, he would have learned to 
cut his garment without undue disregard to the amount 
of cloth at his disposal. Undesirable occidental 
tastes would have remained dormant and the Oriental 
training would amply have sufficed to meet all the 
needs of Oriental statecraft. The story of the gay, 
impulsive young man wasting his substance and _ his 
country’s substance while the nets of Shylock gradually 
tightened about him, is painful of recollection, but it 
must be borne in mind—-and we commend the moral 
more particularly to the consideration of His Highness 
Abbas Pasha—that the immediate cause of the catas- 
trophe was not the sowing of wild oats but the manner 
of their reaping. lad Ismail been content to face the 
situation of his own creating and submit to the tutelage 
which his own recklessness had rendered inevitable, he 
might, with patience and submission, have eventually 
worked his way back to solvency and self-respect, and 
he might now have died upon his throne beloved and 
respected by his subjects. But by his impatience of 
control, his persistency in intrigue, and other undesir- 
able qualities, which threaten to prove hereditary in his 
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family, he made himself impossible, and was necessarily 
howed out to a gilded exile. However, will his 
grandson but take the lessons of his career to heart, 
al remember that the ex-Khedive’s palace is now 
vacant upon the Bosphorus, the prodigal grandfather 
will not have lived and suffered in vain. 


THE CONCILIATION (LABOUR DISPUTES) 
BILL 


Hil. tentative treatment of great subjects is not 
creditable to persons styling themselves states- 
men. Mr. Bryce’s Trade Disputes Conciliation Bill 
scems all the paltrier, because it was anticipated with 
such portentous predictions. We admit that Lord 
Rosebery does not know much about many things ; 
still he should be fairly well acquainted with that coal 
strike which he helped to settle. At Glasgow he 
declared that if last year’s measure had become law it 
would have stopped the strike, and that the Opposi- 
tion had deliberately obstructed its progress. This 
years measure, according to the President of the 
Board of ‘Trade, goes a step farther than its 
predecessor. It should, therefore, be a cure for all 
manner of lebour quarrels, a heal-all for every kind of 
strife between masters and men. No sooner is it intro- 
duced, however, than Mr. Bryce enlarges upon the 
necessity of caution, and Mr. Burt upon the merits of 
step-by-step legislation. So little importance is 
attached to the proposal that the President of the 
Board of ‘Trade cannot even fix a date for the second 
reading. ‘The working classes, nevertheless, have been 
taught to regard it as of the first consequence, and, in 
their disappointment, they may well echo Mr. Chamber- 
lain sarcasm that it is ‘not merely a sham but a 
pernicious sham. 

The Bill, so far as Mr. Bryce’s not very perspicuous 
remarks afford enlightenment, does very little and does 
it in the wrong way. It barely touches arbitration at 
all, but halts at the half-way house of conciliation. 
ven within these modest limits the authority created 
‘The power to inquire into the 
circumstances of trade dissensions and to invite both 


is of the feeblest sort. 
sides to meet under an impartial chairman is already 
vested in the Board of Trade. 
therefore, why Mr. Bryce should consider that a fresh 
statement of the provision confers any powers on the 
department that it does not already possess. ‘Then 
we are to have boards of conciliation appointed 
by the County and Borough Councils with possibly, 
ey not necessarily, an assessor from the Board 

Trade. heir exact relationship to the first ar- 
lc does not seem plain: are the meetings 
under the just Chairman made perfect to precede the 
boards of conciliation, or are they simply alternatives ? 
In any case the thrusting of responsibility upon the 
County and Borough Councils seems a grave mistake. 
These bodies are elected by the popular vote, and as 
often as not on political lines, Their nominees might 
possess the local knowledge which representatives of a 
Government Department. might lack, but they would 
lie, on the other hand, under a eens suspicion of 
partiality. As for the functions of the Board of ‘Trade 
gentleman, they are defined by Mr. Bryce as 
inquiry into the proceedings of the Boards and 
assistance in their work. ‘That is to say, he is 


We cannot discover 
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partly detective and partly coach—a combination of 
offices which nobody can fill with discretion. Further, 
he Boards will have power to compel the attendance 
of witnesses, but only where a clear case has been made 
out. Here the aoe man remarks: if a clear case has 
been made out why trouble to collect evidence ? 

Iinally, if both sides in the strife are willing, the con- 
ciliators can become arbitrators, and thereupon pro- 
nounce an award. Otherwise they will presumably have 
accomplished nothing except the promotion of discussion 
on preliminaries, and, anyhow, they cannot enforce 
their edict. 

We have little faith in boards of conciliation 
established by Act of Parliament. As the report of 
the Labour Commission sagely observes: ‘'They would 
have an official character, and might, for that reason, 
be less popular and less resorted to than the present 
voluntary institutions; yet at the same time they 
might have an injurious effect in arresting the growth 
of these institutions.” Mr. Burt testified to the good 
results achieved by the joint committees in the North 
of England; and therefore Government interference 
seems barely justifiable, except where those organisa- 
tions have no chance of being created. The case is just 
conceivable in which some very small or unorganised 
trade might benefit by a mediation of the kind 
proposed. As a general principle if the State is to 
intervene at all, it should do so decisively and with 
dignity. It should accept responsibility on its own 
behalf and not take shelter behind County Councils. 
It should elicit a full statement from both sides, so that 
the world may know why they are at loggerheads, and 
what terms would form an irreducible minimum for 
either. And lastly it should not hesitate to pronounce 
a strong opinion upon the merits of the questions at 
issue. ‘hat would be, at least, a definite line of policy, 
andit would bring public opinion to bear, but Mr. Bryce’s 
Bill seems altogether purposeless. If it became law 
to-morrow it would not avert a single strike, or com- 
pose one wrangle — wages or hours of labour. Indeed, 
it seems rather an abuse of language to call the thing a 
Bill at all, Mr. Bart laine us that it will be 
referred to the Standing Committee on ‘Trade, and 
then the whole problem will be thoroughly threshed 
out. If Mr. Bryce had styled his production ‘ Contri- 
butions towards a Conciliation Bill, or ‘ Regulations on 
Capital and Labour, he would have come much nearer 
the truth, and, after all, Ministers are not paid salaries 
to collect raw material for the use of others less 
undecided than themselves. : 


THE NEW AUTHOR 


EGENERATHES are not always criminals, pros- 

titutes, anarchists, and pronounced lunatics ; 
they are often authors and artists.” So writes Herr 
Max Nordau in the dedication of his book Degeneration 
of which Mr. Heinemann has just brought out an 
excellent translation ; and nobody who has kept an eye 
on the fleeting moments of the sc-called end of this 
so-called nineteenth-century, is likely to contradict 
Herr Nordau. His work bas made its appearance in its 
English dress at a very appropriate time, a time when, 
as he himself says, ‘ Ibsen dethrones Goethe ; Maeter- 
linck ranks with Shakespeare ; Nietzsche is pronounced 
by German, and even by French critics to be the lead- 
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ing writer of the day; the Avreutzer Sonata is the Bible 
of ladies who are amateurs in love, but bereft of lovers 
.,. and society persons make pilgrimages to the 
Oberammergau Passion-play, and wipe away a tear 
over Paul Verlaine’s invocations to the Virgin.’ 

One need not perhaps take quite so pessimistic a view 
as does Herr Nordau of ‘ degeneration’ supreme ; nor, to 
condescend with him on particulars, need one take quite 
so dark an impression of Monsieur Verlaine, even at his 
worst. It is, for instance, hard measure to accuse a poet 
of a practically insane minJ, merely because he repeats 
a refrain which has pleased his ears and may please his 
readers’ ears; but this kind of thing is perhaps in- 
separable from that ‘good-boyism’ of which no dis- 
tinguished or undistinguished German author can ever 
he completely rid. Oa the main facts which he sets 
himself to expound, Herr Nordau is most indubitably 
right, and very unpleasing facts they are. 

Without going back to the beginnings of things—and, 
as we observed recently, this particular thing is by no 
means so new as some folk would make it out—there 
is a growth or a recrudescence in literature of a horribly 
vitiated taste. It is not so many years ago that there 
was a very distinct line drawa between books which 
could be left about on tables in a town or country 
house and books which could not so be left about. 
That is, certain books were understood to deal with 
subjects of which *‘ Miss in her Teens’ was, or was sup- 
posed to be, ignorant—subjects of which she ought to 
know really nothing. All that is changed long since ; 
‘Miss’ aims at knowing everything, and does know 
most things, about matters which were aforetime 
arcana. And there is no need for the moment to 
discuss whether that change is for the better or for the 
worse. 





It is the other change, the change of the line of 
demarcation, upon which we wish just now to insist. 
Within the memory of people who are not yet in a 
senile state of ‘ degeneration’ a book was either decent 
or indecent, and there was no difficulty in deciding to 
which category it belonged. Now we have got un- 
happily into the land of shadows, on to the border-line 
where ‘all is everything and everything is naught — 
where with a cowardly indecency your New Author 
suggests noxious ideas and will not carry them to their 
logical conclusion; where he says in effect to any one 
who falls foul of his method, ‘I meant no harm, the 
harm must be in your imagination, or else ‘These 
things exist, why, therefore should I not make copy out 
of them?’ ‘To which there can be no better or more 
complete reply than the celebrated and thoroughly 
sensible, though unluckily not to be quoted reply of 
Monsieur de Voltaire. Voltaire, however, spoke of 
things that actually do exist in the pageant of Nature. 
Toe New Author is not content with this. He must 
needs worsen Nature. Before the New Author came 
into being writers of fiction sometimes drew unmanly 
men and unwomanly women. ‘The New Author has dis- 
covered or rediscovered unmanly women and unwomanly 
men; and there for the moment let us leave him. 


THE FRENCH COLONIES 


iD VERY year when the Colonial Estimates come up 
A414 for discussien the rench Chamber listens with 
elancholy to a changeless tale of woe. The speeches 
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made on these occasiofis are roughly of two kinds, 
‘There is the orator who develops the academic thesis 
that colonies are indispensable to the well-being and 
to the renown of a great Power. He pictures in 
glowing colours the beneficent purposes served by the 
ideal colony, and cites in support of his contention 
some antipodean Beulah belonging te—England, 
I'rance, if it set the least store by its national pros- 
perity, need only annex in imitation of its neighbour 
as many as possible of the Promised Lands that await 
I.uropean ownership in various parts of the globe, 
The enthusiast is followed by a cold-blooded dealer in 
ugly facts, who craves the commiseration of the 
Deputies for the I’rench Colony as it exists in 
reality. ‘he possession of the said colony 
is shown to be in no wise a matter for public 
rejoicing. Unless it can be held on other terms it is a 
passing poor investment. It was costly to wiv, it is 
costly to keep, and its only conceivable use is to enable 
misguided patriots to open the map of the world with- 
out breaking their hearts. Still there is uo indication 
that the I’rench are discouraged by repeated failure to 
the extent of abandoning the colonial policy they have 
pursued with increasing vigour during the past few 
years. Indifferent as the bulk of the nation un- 
doubtedly is to colonial development the national pride 
will always stand in the way of a ‘scuttle. In the 
future as in the past England must reckon on finding 
I’rance in its path, more especially in Africa. We are 
bound in consequence to take a more than philosophical 
interest in the methods of colonisation practised not 
precisely to their satisfaction by our excellent friends 
across the Channel. 

The I’rench themselves are divided in opinion as to 
the ultimate cause of the very moderate success which 
has attended their cflorts to found a Colonial Empire. 
Sinking minor differences, the public is invited to choose 
between two explanations. According to one of them, 
excessive centralisation is at the root of all the evil. 
The French lay the foundation of a colony as well as 
any rival nation. ‘I’heir explorers are brave and capable 
pioneers, their soldiers acquit themselves with credit. 
The trouble begins with the close of the preliminary 
period. The infant colony falls among functionaries 
to the grievous hindrance of its healthy development. 
The local functionary plagues it at first hand, and 
the functionary installed at Paris from afar. It 
is administered to death. It must grow by rote and 
rule or not at all. Absurd regulations are stupidly 
enforced, red-tapeism is rampant. <A colony if it is to 
wax fat must be allowed to kick, to work out its own 
salvation as it sees how, in defiance of preconceived 
prejudices and by methods beyond the ken of provincial 
or even Parisian Vestrydom. But the Pavillon de 
Fiore will not tolerate this very necessary exuberance 
fora moment. Everywhere it is bent on forcing its 
one square peg into holes of infinite variety of shape. 
The colonies may differ to any degree, but one mode of 
administration must be applied to them all without 
exception, or the least regard to racial, religious, 
or other local considerations of primary im- 
portance. ‘Ibis policy, pursued with the colossal 
obstinacy peculiar to the conscientious official has had 
the effect of maintaining the French colonies ina state of 
perpetual babyhood, or rather they are a race of dwarfs, 
stunted misshapen creations, grotesque and unservice- 
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able. ‘The other explanation of the paltry return 
obtained by France for the seventy-eight millions annu- 
ally spent on its colonies consists in a complaint that 
these settlements are unproductive because the scene of 
appalling administrative irregularities. Under-govern- 
ment, not over-government, is the bane of ‘Tonkin and 
the Soudan. The local authorities have been guilty— 
how seldom !—of adopting grave resolutions without 
consulting their natural overseers at home, have even 
acted without an appeal for inspiration from the 
Chamber, have omitted time-honoured formalities and 
resorted to practices not strictly democratic, such as 
granting concessions to a group of individuals who 
ovght never to have been favoured beyond their fellow 
citiz-ns. 

T'nis latter school of critics will meet with little 
approval in Kogland. On the other hand, it is 
just possible that their opponents have only lighted 
on a part of the truth. The parlous state of the 
French colonies is perhaps accounted for in a measure 
by the lamentable scarcity of HFrench colonists. It is 
true that the maladministration of the French colonial 
possessions is so notorious that the few Frenchmen 
imbued with the spirit of adventure to the extent of 
wandering into a far country are careful for the 
most part to avoid settling under the national flag. 
The French capitalist follows the same course. 
He has shown of Jate that he may be tempted by 
‘Transvaal gold mine shares, but he is charyin the extreme 
of investing in Tonkin railways or of embarking money 
in Soudan ‘ factories.” His timidity is due, in a measure, 
to the attacks of the French democrats on property. 
It has been well said that had Mr. Cecil Rhodes been 
a Frenchman he would have ended his career at Mazas. 
Tie contemptible demagogues who rule the roost in 
the Chamber are determined to wa\lay the capitalist 
at every turn, A French equivalent to the British 
South African Company is out of the question. So 
sucecssful an enterprise would not be tolerated by the 
champions of universal pauperism, a fact which invites 
this final reflection: Trance may cease to mismanage 
its colonies after it has set its own house in order. 
Misgovernment abroad is the necessary consequence of 
misgovernment at home. 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE 


{INCE the death of Christopher North, there has 
b been no more prominent figure in Scottish life 
than that of John Stuart Blackie, who hast just passed 
away in the eighty-sixth year of his age. And he 
attained this prominence not by any outstanding 
ability, or conspicuous greatness of character; but 
because in a land supposed to be serious above all the 
nations of the earth, he too often thought fit to sink 
the patriot and the scholar in the buffoon. He dared 
to be eccentric to the verge of folly, and sometimes 
even beyond that; but his native land forgave him 
much, because she knew well that he loved her much. 
And as time went on h's countrymen seemed not only 
to become reconciled to his odd freaks and antics, but 
to treat them with tenderness, if indeed in their hearts 
they were not a little proud of the notoriety be gained 
thereby, Isut to ihe world outside Scotland he was, 
perhaps, little more than a name. Yet his was a name 
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of some distinction; and that he was the senior of 
Mr. Gladstone, though only by a few months, did not 
detract from his glory. ‘To be older than the oldest 
and yet preserve all the brilliant buoyancy of early 
manhood, is given to so few, that of itself alone it is 
sufficient to excite admiration and nota little curiosity ; 
while his position as the exponent of Greek culture in 
the city proudly named the ‘Modern Athens’ gave 
that touch of authority to his attainments as a man of 
letters, which served to blind the indifferent to the 
shortcomings of the scholar, and to add to the eccen- 
tricities of the man something of the saving iustre of 
genius. Not that there was the least suspicion of 
quackery about him; he was fearless and honest as the 
light. But nothing he ever did seemed quite to justify 
the position he attained to in the eyes of his country- 
men. Tor it cannot be denied that as a scholar he 
was not within measurable distance of the front rank. 
His reputation for learning, so far from being European, 
was almost provincial ; and it may be that he gained a 
wider recognition for the tongue of Ossian than he was 
ever able to accomplish for that of Homer. Those who 
sat under him in bis classroom must often have been fasci- 
nated by the man only at the expense of their respect for 
the professor. He could drive away dulness and even 
arouse enthusiasm ; but as ofcen as not he accomplished 
this as much with the aid of the bagpipes of his native 
land as by the lyre of the singers of Greece. He 
could, indeed, discourse well on the poetry and wisdom 
of the ancients; but so can any University Extension 
lecturer. He could translate the classics into good 
going ballad verse, no better if no worse than 
others had accomplished before him. He believed in 
the Socratic method of teaching; but his style was 
more that of the comic poet of the theatre than of 
the philosopher of the market-place. He proclaimed 
himself a ‘sophist’ in the truest and oldest mean- 
ing of the name; but surely no ‘wiseman* ever 
so delighted himself in masquerading with the cap 
and bells. 

As a man of letters he was less notable for his art 
than for his healthy common sense; and his wisdom, 
upon which he rather prided himself, was much less 
original than his humour, which again, it must be said, 
was not infrequently as the crackling of thorns under a 
pot. ‘That many of his writings will long survive him 
we cannot believe; that some of them will we fain 
would hope. For he had a true joy of life, and a 
gallant way of expressing the same. He cried out loud 
and songfully in the exuberance of his vitality, and his 
own high spirits may well be a tonic to those of others. 
He was an enthusiast over things in general ; and could 
be as serious as a judge, and as attentive over a trifle 
that would hardly amuse a child. Ia spite of his 
eccentricities he was a thorough Scot, though neither 
was his face extremely long, nor his theology exclusively 
punitive. He loved his Jand with as noble, steadfast 
and unselfish devotion as any of her sons, and as one of 
her minor poets he has already secured a place which 
cannot be taken from him. Ie was fearless, honest and 
a lover of virtue ; and now that he is gone, it were well 
that he should be remembered for the qualities 
which more truly indicate the man, than for those 
humorous enecdotes of bis quaintness and cecen- 
tricity which suggest rather the all too frivolous 
‘ sophist.” 
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THE LOUISV™.LE RAILROAD 


T is hardly remarkable that the American market 
should be subject to recurrent scares, for all the 
tone has gone out of it, and the old standards by which 
values were gauged seem no longer effective for that 
purpose. A recent feature in the market has been 
the weakness of Louisville and Nashville shares. In 
some respects it is not to be wondered that they should 
be susceptible to every breeze of distrust that blows 
across the market, fer the management has in recent 
years done much to undermine the confidence with 
which it formerly was justly regarded, Start any rumour 
adverse to Louisvilles and it will depress the quotation 
to an extent that is certain not to be made good even 
though a categorical contradiction follows close on the 
heels of the original story. ‘This week and last Louis- 
villes declined heavily owing to a prevalent belief that 
the company was pressed for ready money and that 
it had been secretly placing stock on the market 
in order to obtain funds, ‘This was a tale calculated 
to find ready acceptance because the company is known 
to hold rather more than a couple of million dollars 
of its common stock, and such is the suspicion with 
which American railroad manegement is regarded in 
this country that the temptation to sell this unissued 
stock to meet momentary liabilities is locked on as one 
which the Board is not likely to be able to resist. It 
is easy to jump to the assumption that an American 
railroad is hard pet to it to meet current demands, and 
from that point to the belief that money is being raised in 
a way detrimental to the market value of the company’s 
stock is a short and easy step. Such was the process of 
reasoning—or ws it imagination ?—by which the market 
arrived at the conclusion that Louisvilles should be put 
down. 

Put down they were, accordingly, until the chairman of 
the Board thought it time to interfere. He let it be 
known that for a year and a half the company had placed 
no securities of any kind on the market, and that the 
road is now in a position to borrow on call any funds it 
needs to meet current liabilities. There are no pressing 
obligations, and the ordinary disbursements due at the 
beginning of this month were met without special effort. 
This statement had a soothing effect and the stock at 
once rebounded. The chairman admitted that the earn- 
ings during the greater part of February had been bad, as 
were those of January, but he looked for speedy improve 
ment and asserted that the general position of the road 
was growing better daily. All figures that are available 
support this statement, which is the more acceptable 
because of the candour with which the poor results 
of February are acknowledged. From the beginning 
of January to the third week of February the gross 
earnings had decreased £206,450, but a fair increase in 
the fourth week reduced the decline to 3174690. The 
company’s financial year begins with July, and from that 
date to the end of December there was an improvement of 
$430,950 in gross earnings, so that for the eight months 
there isa gain of *256,260 on 1893-4. To the end of 
December the increment in net revenue was 8232,060, 
but January was unfavourable and brought the aggre- 
gate gain down to $184,180. This leaves taxes out of 
sight, and as these increase from year to year, a matter 
of 510,000 to 512,000 should probably be deducted, 
With this allowance, the gain in net earnings so far 
is too small to have much bearing on the question of 
dividend. Last year it was considered injudicious to 
distribute any of the surplus of $1,552,490 because the 
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trade outlook was bad and the company had a good deal 
of floating debt. 

By October the more presssing and awkward liabilities 
had been reduced from *2,133,000 to $1,375,000 entirely 
out of revenue and the company came into possession of 
$1,000,000 of its Unified 4 per cent. bonds which had been 
pawned as security. As the balance-sheet at June goth 
had showed a surplus of cash or saleable securities over 
floating liabilities of =887,820, and as the operations of 
the three subsequent months added a million dollars to 
the surplus, it is quite easy to believe that the Hoating 
debt has long since ceased to be a source of anxiety to 
the Louisville Board. Altogether it seems pretty certain 
that the current financial year will shew materially 
better results at its close than its predecessor, though 
the chairman’s expression ‘vastly improved’ seems a 
trifle highly-coloured. If the coming months show 
returns equal to those of 1894, it is possible that the 
Louisville and Nashville may be in a_ position to 
resume dividends in August, though it seems certain 
that not more than 2 per cent. could safely be paid 
for the current year. But it must not be forgotten that 
a great deal of normal expenditure on ‘betterments’ 
has been postponed since the bad times set in. ‘he last 
balance-sheet included an item of =349,590 for ‘deferred 
renewals of equipments and rails, and this sum has no 
doubt swelled considerably. Sound policy would dictate 
the employment of the surplus in putting the road into the 
condition it would have been in had this outlay not been 
deferred, and in that case the resumption of dividends 
must be delayed another year. This would be the safest pro 
cedure, though it might not be very palatable to the share 
holders, who generally act on the principle that a dividend 
in the hand is worth two expended on improvements. And 
to the readiness of directors to humour this natural senti- 
ment, the trouble of not a few American railways may be 
attributed, , 


HENRY KINGSLEY 


NEW edition of the novels of Henry Kingsley is 
being issued by Messrs. Ward Lock and Co., and 
naturally it has occurred to criticism, falsely so-called, 
that there is a river in Monmouth and a river in Macedon, 
It is easy enough to draw minute distinctions between the 
author of }cas/ and the author of Ravenshoe—unprofitable 
distinctions, Better is it to remember that there is 
one glory of the sun and another of the moon. 
Kingsley wrote Hereward and Westward Ho! There is 
therefore no need to discuss the faults that make //ypatia 


Charle: 


a burden to the flesh, and drive us in exasperation from 
Yeast and Alton Locke to the soberer (and on the whole 
sounder, because more logical) economics of Karl Marx. 
Henry Kingsley was born to wear the purple of romance. 
We have always wondered how it is that he who was vast!y 
the better novelist of the pair —better in kind and better 
in degree—has failed to keep hold on posterity. Perhaps 
the true cause of the different fates which have attended 
their books rests on the fact that, while Henry was a full- 
blooded and unsentimental romancer, born into an age 
of progressive realism, Charles was a clergyman, and the 
author of a celebrated tract entitled MWhal Then Does 
Dr. Newman Mean 7 

This perhaps is as it should be: and, again, it is 
perhaps as it should not be. We are not going to thresh 
out a question which can only be decided by every reader 
according to his own view of the doctrine of artistic justi 
‘The fact remains, and where taste 
But if you wish to find 


fication by intention. 
is concerned facts scarce matter. 
a correlative to Henry Kingsley in his own family— 
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though there is no reason why you should worry about 
anything of the sort—you will find that he is nearer akin 
‘1 manner and temperament to his brother the doctor 
than to his brother the parson. Dr. George Kingsley is 
still remembered as part author with Lord Pembroke of 
that delightful book South Sea Bubbles, by the Earl and the 
Doctor, which is worthy of a place in the small florilegium 
of books on the Pacific, worthy of a place beside 7'ypee and 
(mov, and Mr, Becke’s sketches of island life entitled By 
Reef and Palm, Yet it is not as an author that George 
Kingsley lives in the minds of some men who are not 
yet very old, He was one of the most brilliant talkers 
of his day; he had the active, alert mind of the true con- 
versationalist, and a perpetual stream of vivid phrases 
poured from his lips. He was a brave hand at narrative, 
and here he resembles Henry, who could always tell a 
story, who could always write intelligently and to edifica- 
tion on matters that did not compel him to raise his senti- 
ment to a high power. George wasa story-teller by word 
of mouth ; Henry had the same gift with his pen. Once in 
the stride of his narrative, he rushes you from incident to 
incident with so marvellous a gift of presentation that, 
lost in the interest of the movement, you forget (almost) 
what has gone before. ‘To talk about a panorama, a con- 
catenation of pictures, of drama packed with situation and 
situation, ismere weakness. So thoroughly does he vivify 
his characters that one lives with them. ‘lo read his novels 
is like snatching a few moments of an alien experience. 
The reader is for the time not himself but the people of 
whom he reads. For this reason—though the statement 
sounds paradoxical—he is not a novelist whose scenes and 
incidents are easily remembered. ‘The greater the 
pleasure, therefore, of reading him for a second or a third 
time. What one takes to be an acute impression is so 
only as it touches the emotions and sensations. We feel, 
we see, we hear: we do not analyse and we do not asso- 
ciate. He stirs the surface-waters of the mind into foam, 
but the deeps are scarcely touched. He is no psycho- 
logist nor a huckster of problems: only a very honest 
fellow with a very honest tale to tell, and whoso wants to 
garner another harvest may get him to a nunnery and 
read The Heavenly Twins. A very honest fellow, we have 
said, with a very honest tale to tell. And how admirably 
the tale goes forward! He cannot be dull, though this 
is not only because his instinct teaches him to reject what 
is tiresome to the healthy, lusty, intelligent, animal mind : 
no man ean do that. His healthy, lusty mind never lost 
touch of that curiosity, that sense of wonder which is the 
dominant force in childhood, and which remains, trailing 
clouds of glory, in the imagination of the poet and 
romancer. He saw what Mr. George Moore calls exter- 
nalities clearly and steadily. And he communicates the 
vision to his reader: so the reader, being sworn and 
sealed and free of the choice company of his adventurers, 
sees and hears and feels even as they do. He makes us 
in a word, the accomplices of his plot. 

He is not the novelist for all moods. If you wish to 
unravel ‘the mystery of the cruelty of things,’ or to 
understand why in ethies two and two make five, whilst in 
morals they make little more than three and a half, your 
soul would be better satisfied by Mr. Meredith or Balzac. 
He is to be read in moods of wholesome indolence, at 
times when one’s depression is such that the mind can 
best be cured of its megrims by gentle exercise. He has 
no philosophy save the very excellent philosophy that it 
is well to do well and unwise to act unwisely—yet what 
better need one want? But above all his books show 
life as one long, sweet song of health and the joy of 
animal spirits and of clean living. Even his villains—even 
Sam Burton—are stalwart ruffians, whose error is that they 
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would take the Kingdom of Heaven by violence. In this 
earthly paradise you taste the lusty, hardy delights which 
belong to the strong, well-strung body : so long as you read 
you have a good appetite, and you love hard, you fight none 
too dexterously perhaps, but surely and wantonly, for the 
fun of the thing; you drink and make merry, you train 
your limbs, you make noble errors and repent with a 
noble plenitude. You are (to put it shortly) a perfect 
being, nobly planned, and you enjoy life asa perfect 
being should. It is a fine, open-air philosophy. ‘We are 
what winds and waves and waters make us,’ so long as we 
dwell in the land of this brave romance-king. 

A wealthy and a healthy imagination, then, an unerring 
touch in the difficult art of presentation, an unceasing 
interest in those facts and emotions which are common to 
all men and which the ordinary man feels more frequently 
than others more subtle and more ‘ civilised,’ a homespun 
philosophy phrased in workaday homespun speech—these 
are Henry Kingsley’s gifts. And his characters are com- 
mon persons too, of the race and lineage of our Probably 
Arboreal ancestor. They are not abstracted, nor mono- 
maniac. Nothing takes them beyond the reach of the 
most ordinary intellect. Gamekeepers, parsons, soldiers, 
bushrangers, good women and shallow women, gallant 
rake- hell bloods or moody, curdled creatures of unfortunate 
circumstance, they are all everyday and sane and English 

Philistine, if you will. But where will any one who is 
ordinary and sane—as most of us are except in evening 
dress or when we drink a dish of tea with the women we 
admire—find better comradeship? Scarcely outside the 
novels of Walter Scott. We do not claim any extraordi- 
nary precedence for Henry Kingsley ; one of the pleasures 
of criticising his work is that it is no better than the best 
and soundest commonplace. But he has this in common 
with Scott, that all his men and women are very much of 
this world. They are exceedingly like ourselves in ideas 
and feeling: unlike ourselves, alas, only in the brilliant 
luck that attends their success, in the whole-hearted and 
satisfactory damnation that presides over their failure. It 
would have been pleasant to dive deeper into Kingsley’s 
art, to show how and why his characters come to us with 
the very air of London streets and English woods and the 
Australian bush blowing about them: to discuss the 
variety, invention and generous measure of his incidents. 
‘That may be for a later paper. Now we have to say that 
Messrs. Ward Lock’s edition of this despotic and satisfying 
romancer is cheap, and well printed, and comfortable to 
hold. Those who love Kingsley will love him again and 
better for this edition, and those who have not loved have 
a joy in store that we envy them. 


NAVAL BASES 


HE First Lord’s statement on the Navy estimates, now 
published, announces not only an increase in the 
‘works’ vote, but a loan for the purpose of constructing 
harbours, moles and docks, It was practically certain 
even before the publication of this statement thit a 
considerable sum would appear for the carrying out of 
permanent works, Rumour had for some time past been 
persistent in forestalling Lord Spencer. Permanent 
works were in the air, and rumour, though usually 
an uncertain guide to follow, has turned ovt in this 
case to be in the right. Floating opinion will now 
harden down and transform itself into stone work, iron 
work, and fixed machinery. Opinion has, apparently, been 
acted upon by three considerations. he size of the 
first-class battle-ships, beginning fifteen years ago with the 
Collingwood of 9500 tons, has steadily increased up to the 
14,900 tons of the Magnificent and Majestic of our own day 
Manifestly the group of docks available to deal with the 
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repairs of a fleet of 10,000 ton ships, must be greatly 
diminished in availability when the ships of the fleet are 
half as large again. New docks and harbours, or the en: 
largement of old ones, have been provided for at Portland, 
Gibraltar, Dover, and Hong Kong. The Navy is daily and 
nightly growing in fear of the torpedo-boat attack, and it 
never leaves off thinking of how it can best hide its 
battle-ships at least from this woeful threatening. If 
closed harbours do not exist for this purpose, closed 
harbours must be constructed. Medieval chains and 
booms, which the nineteenth-century custodian will draw 
across and lock at fixed hours are asked for to protect 
the ironclads of Britain, as they protected the gallies 
of Venice and Genoa in the days that it has been 
hitherto thought have passed away. Lastly, some of the 
most vigorous of the Naval amateurs have been filling the 
air with shouts of ‘ Naval Bases,’ and declaring that no 
fleet that ever was or ever will be, can fight a battle—let 
alone win it—a thousand miles from a naval base. 

We do not propose to speak on the present occasion of 
the two first determining causes in the demand for what 
must certainly be a large expenditure. The third cause 
gives more than ample scope for the swing of a single 
article ; and not impossibly it is amore powerful ingredient 
in the mixture than either of the others, even if it be less 
substantial. We propose to discuss it very broadly. 

Though Moltke has left it on record that in his opinion , 
strategy was common sense and nothing more, the 
celebrity of the great owner of that common sense may 
assure us that the possession is rare. As a matter of fact, 
the axioms and postulates of Naval strategy settle them- 
selves firmly in few minds; and those relating to Naval 
Bases behave like a thread in the hand of a blind woman 
who holds a needle in the other. The ablest men set out 
the most puerile fancies with regard to them. Last week 
we saw it boldly stated that Malta must fall before 
Biserta, because Biserta had a larger harbour and could 
shelter more ships. <A few years ago Sir Richard Temple 
laid it down, in a magazine article, as an incontrovertible 
statement that if Aden was made impregnable, our 
eastern trade and our Eastern Empire was thereby made 
safe. It has been stated in the presence of the highest 
authorities in the country—perhaps in the world—without 
a word of protest, that the country possessed of the 
greatest number of the most defensible Naval Bases, was 
necessarily the mistress of the seas. But this was the old 
way of looking at it. Ancient history; quite two years 
old. Accepting these axioms we have gone on. Perhaps 
we do not accept them ; perhaps we say that this was all 
nonsense. The vigorous amateur—the srpecies, not the 
individual—may know a great deal better than all this. 
Surely there never were people in the world who thought 
that a port was in itself an offensive, or attacking force ? 
We know so much better: we know that fleets are tbe 
offensive force, not ports or harbours, however well 
fortified. But then we know—who better ?—that a fleet to 
be effective must have a base less than a thousand miles 
off. It cannot possibly fight unless immediate repair can 
be had at, say, 980 miles distance. And then again, how 
clear it is that this repair must be free from interference 
by the shells of the beaten enemy. It is certain that no 
fleet, indeed no ship, in the past, ever fought at all a 
thousand miles from its base. It is manifest that the 
battles of the 1st of June, of St. Vincent, and of Camper- 
down were fought by fleets not a thousand miles from their 
base. If history says that such great victories as the Nile, 
and Rodney’s action were fought by fleets neither of 
which had a base within a thousand miles—why so much 
the worse for history. It was the stupid way they 
wrote it in those days, when they had none of the new 
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light upon them. Surely with our newer light, we under. 
stand that though the Japanese are said to have won at 
the battle of Yalu, it must have been some hiteh in the 
telegraph which so reported it, for they were about a 
thousand miles from their base. It is manifest that the 
want of a base within less than one thousand miles acts 
on a fleet as a river with only one bridge over it in the 
rear acts on a possibly fighting army. Just as an army js 
demoralised by being set to fight with its retreat cut off, so 
is a fleet demoralised if every man has not a knowledge 
that his ship, and every ship in the fleet, has a dock 
behind her to escape into. 

But dropping irony, let us ask what is the meaning of 
this new cry? If it were entirely confined to the 
vigorous amateurs, it might mean less; but it is not so 
confined, You hear the principle admitted in quarters 
where you might least expect it, and whether the un 
thinking Naval officer has dropped the germ into the mind 
of the amateur, which was afterwards transplanted in a 
further stage of development again into its old ground, or 
whether the germ was sown, and developed in the mind 
of the vigorous amateur originally, it looks quite as if 
it had been transplanted into the Navy Estimates. 

And, after all, is it not rash? Is there anywhere a 
sign—beyond men’s fancies—that things are, or can be 
different from what they were?’ As far as the battle of 
Yalu is any guide, we have more destruction and less 
surrender than sailing wars might have led us to expect. 
But otherwise everything has been just the same, only 
more so. The beaten fleet has retreated to its ports, 
under that whic) would have been shelter if there had 
been no steam, but which with steam proves to be none, 
because of the facilities which steam transport gives to 
troops. ‘Ine victorious fleet has sent its cripples a thousand 
miles away to be repaired, and they have been back again 
in no time, while the least damaged victors have followed 
up and watched the vanquished. Was the necessity for a 
‘protected’ base felt by the commander of any Japanese 
ships that went homef.r repair? Is it to be supposed for 
a moment that such a thought ever crossed any Japanese 
mind? Why should not the facts, rather than the fancies, 
of Naval wars govern our serious thoughts ? 


OF CLEVERNESS 
APROPOS OF ONE CRICHTON 


_ Crichton is an extremely clever person, abnor 

mally, indeed almost unnaturally, so. He is not 
merely clever at this or that, but clever all round; he 
gives you no consolations, He goes about being need- 
lessly brilliant. He caps your jests and corrects your 
mistakes, and does your special things over again in newer 
and smarter ways. Any really well-bred man who pre- 
sumed so far would at least be plain, or physically feeble, 
or unhappily married by way of apology, but the idea of so 
much civility seems never to have entered Crichton’s head. 
He will come into a room where we are jesting perhaps 
and immediately begin to flourish about less funny 
perhaps but decidedly more brilliant jests, until at last we 
retire one by one from the conversation and watch him 
with savage, weary eyes over our pipes, He invariably 
beats me at chess, invariably. People talk about him and 
ask my opinion of him, and if I venture to criticise him 
they begin to look as though they thought [ was jealous. 
Grossly favourable notices of his books and his pictures 
crop up in the most unlikely places ; indeed I have almost 


given up newspapers on account of him, Just now he 
aims at the laureateship, and I haven’t the slightest doubt 
he will get it. Yet, after all— 
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This cleverness 1s not everything. Itnever pleases me, 
and I doubt sometimes if it pleases any one. Suppese you 
let off some clever little thing, a subtlety of expression, a 
yaradox, an allusive suggestive picture ; how does it affect 
ordinary people ? Those who are less clever than your- 
self, the unspecialised unsophisticated average people, are 
simply annoyed by the puzzle you set them ; those who 
are cleverer find your cleverness mere obvious stupidity ; 
and your equals, your competitors in cleverness, are 
n iturally your deadly rivals. The fact is this cleverness, 
after all, is merely egotism in its worst and unwisest 
phase. It is an incontinence of brilliance, graceless and 
aggressive, a glaring swagger. The drunken heiot of 
cleverness is the creature who goes about making puns, 
A mere step above comes the epigram, the isolated 
ep'gram framed and glazed. ‘Then such impressionist art 
as Crichton’s pictures, mere puns in paint. What they 
mean is nothing, they arrest a quiet decent-minded man 
like myself with the same spasmodic disgust as a pun in 
literature -the subject is a transparent excuse ; they are 
mere indecent and unedifying exhibitions of himself. He 
thinks it is something superlative to do everything in a 
startling way. He cannot even sign his name without 
being offensive. He lacks altogether the fundamental 
quality of a gentleman, the magnanimity to be common- 
gee, i —— 

Oa the szore of personal dignity, why should a young 
man of respectable antecedents and some natural capacity 
stoop to this kind of thing? To be clever is the last 
desperate resort of the feeble, it is the merit of the ambi- 
tious slave. You cannot conquer vi ¢/ armis, you cannot 
stomach a decent inferiority, so you resort to lively, 
eccentric, and brain-wearying brilliance to ingratiate your- 
self. The cleverest animal by far is the monkey, and 
compare that creature’s undignified activity with the 
mountainous majesty of the elephant ! 

And | cannot help thinking, too, that cleverness must 
be the greatest obstacle a man can possibly have in his 
way upward in the world. One never sees really clever 
people in positions of trust, never widely influential or 
deeply rooted. I.ook, for instance, at the Royal Academy, 
at the Judges, at jut there! one may look every 
where. The very idea of cleverness is an all-round readi- 
ness and looseness that is the very negation of stability. 

Whenever Crichton has been particularly exasperating, 
getting himself appreciated in a new quarter, or rising 
above his former successes, I find some consolation in 
thinking of my uncle Augustus. My uncle was con- 
spicuous for an imposing and even colossal stupidity: he 
rose to eminence through it, and what is more, to wealth 
and influence, He was as reliable, as unlikely to alter his 
precise position, or de anything unexpected, as the 
Pyramids of Egypt. I do not know any topic upon which 
he was not absolutely uninformed, and his contributions 
to conversation, delivered in that ringing baritone of his, 
were appallingly dull. Often I have seen him utterly 
flatten some cheerful clever person of the Crichton type 
with one of his simple garden-roller remarks, plain, solid, 


and heavy, which there was no possibility either of 


meeting or avoiding. He was very successful in argu- 
ment, and yet he never fenced. He simply came down. 
It was, so to speak, a case of small sword versus the 
avalanche. His moral inertia was tremendous. He was 
never excited, never anxious, never jaded ; he was simply 
massive. Cleverness broke upon him like shipping on an 
ironbound coast. His monument is like him; a plain 
large obelisk of coarse granite, unpretending in its simp'e 
Ugliness and prominent a mile off, Among the innumer- 
adle little white sorrows of the cemetery it looks exactly 
as he used to look among clever people, 
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Depend upon it cleverness is the antithesis of greatness. 
The British Empire, like the Roman, was built up by dull 
men. It may be we,shall be ruined by clever ones, 
Imagine a regiment of lively and eccentric privates! 
There never was a statesman yet who had not some ballast 
of stupidity, and it seems to me that part at least of the 
essentials of a genius is a certain divine dulness. The 
people we used to call the masters Shakespeare, Raphael, 
Milton, and so forth—had a certain simplicity Crichton 
lacks. ‘ney do not scintillate nearly so much as he does, 
and they do not give that same uncomfortable feeling of 
internal strain. Even Homer nods. ‘There are restful 
places in their work, broad meadows of breezy flatness, 
calms. But Crichton has no Pacific Ocean to mitigate his 
everlasting weary passage of Cape Horn: it is all point 
and prominence, point and prominence. 

No doubt this Crichton is having a certain vogue now, 
but it cannot last. I wish him no evil of course, but I 
cannot help thinking he will presently have had his day. 
This epoch of cleverness must be very near its last flare. 
The last and the abiding thought of humanity is peace. 
A dull man will presently be sought like the shadow of a 
great rock in a thirsty land. Dulness will be the New 
Genius, ‘Give us dull books,’ ‘people will ery, ‘ great 
dull restful pictures. We are weary, very weary.’ Then 
this hectic, restless, incessant phase we are passing 
through—/in-de siecle, ‘decadent,’ and all the rest of it— 
will pass away. A chubby, sleepy literature, large in aim, 
colossal in execution, rotund and tranquil will litt its head. 

\nd then this Crichton will become a classic, Messrs. 

Mudie will sell surplus copies of his works at a reduction, 
and we shall cease to be worried by his disgusting 
successes. H, G. We ts. 


TO CAPITALISTS 


W = have received from a correspondent, who signs 

himself ‘ Pioneer,’ a letter far too long to print 
in erlenso, but containing a valuable suggestion. Of this 
letter we endeavour to give an adequate epitome, accom- 
panied by some comments of our own, 

‘Various references,’ writes ‘Pioneer,’ ‘ have recently 
been made by you and others to the practice of slipping 
into works of alleged fiction characters which, if not 
actually portraits, are readily recognised as caricatures, 
‘Twas ever thus, eg. I know no more dangerous 
practice. The road to the Law Courts lies that way, and 
even if litigation is avoided, there may be ‘ holtercations,” 
eg... . Our correspondent admits that it is Utopian 
to expect a ‘ fictionist ’ to rely exclusively on his imagina- 
tion, and remarks that the collective wisdom of the 
world speaks with an uncertain voice on the point. On 
the one hand, ‘the ox that is loose licks itself well’; on 
the other, ‘he that leans against a good tree finds 
shelter.” But the position is that, whether rightly or 
wrongly, the modern fictionist thinks but poorly of the 
sprouts of his own invention, His acquaintances and his 
enemies have, willy-nilly, to provide top-dressing for 
those sprouts—a top-dressing which, as it cannot be 
bought, generally is stolen. The worst of it is, the thief 
in this case is no Robin Hood. Obscurity has ceased to 
protect. The tree that bears no fruit has stones thrown 
at it because it bears no fruit. 

This brigandage ‘ Pioneer’ thinks must be suppressed, 
and he has a plan for suppressing it without the aid of 
Parliament. A Bureau, he writes, might and should be 
organised on a strictly commercial basis to bring together 
fictionists and ‘ models ’—2.e., potential characters in fiction. 
Such a Bureau in proper hands would both pay and give 


an immense amount of employment to persons of all ranks, 
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shapes, and sizes. Our correspondent supplies ‘ A Concise 
Classified Syllabus of Probable Employees’ that would fill 
some eight of our columns, This syllabus we omit the 
more readily as being one of the features in ‘ Pioneer’s’ 
letter that seem slightly superfluous after his pregnant 
prefatory remark—‘The letter in which Charles Lamb 
asserted “it is hard to discern the oak in the acorn”’ is 
subscribed “Given in haste at my desk in Leadenhall.” ’ 
We must, however, draw attention to one little limb of 
the oak to be discerned in this particular acorn. At 
present no fictionist can safely venture outside the dialects 
he has heard spoken. Given a Bureau furnishing on 
demand assorted foreigners, rustics, provincials, and 
‘returned empties’ from the Colonies, the untravelled 
scribe could sit down quietly in his native Bloomsbury 
and wield any dialect that takes his fancy. This vision of 
an office collecting and distributing peasants in lieu of 
parcels is inspiring. The idea is a Mammoth Idea. 

A little later on we find ‘ Pioneer’ taking ‘the Bull of 
Individualism, or the Individualism of John Bull by the 
horns.’ His plea for a central Bureau and his denunciations 
of scattered agents and sporadic advertisement rest largely 
but not entirely on his belief that many persons would 
put money down for the privilege of figuring in a story, 
He calls these creatures of his imagination ‘ paying 
patients,’ and thinks that amongst the classes the Bureau 
would tap are the ‘genuine lovers of notoriety who get 
“ nars” about themselves sent to Society journals,’ and the 
‘folklorists gone wrong, who publish at their own cost what 
they call Deminiscences, ungenerous attempts to oust Oral 
Tradition from its immemorial office of Guardian to 
Ancient Anecdotes.’ Assuming such ‘ paying patients ’ to 
be forthcoming, it is easy to show that they would find 
the Bureau invaluable. Pioneer takes an imaginary case : 
‘It is ascertained that X, aresident of Maidstone, will pay, 
say, £5 to pose as hero of a novel. The Bureau takes 
that £5, finds a competent hand to write 1 Aentish Clio, 
and gives the competent hand free use of, say, three 
guineas worth of hired models—ex-hop-pickers and the 
like. It is left with £1 17s. in hand, enough to cover 
expenses and leave a fair profit. The fictionist has paid 
nothing for valuable help in writing a book for which he 
makes a price in the usual way in the open market. If 
you ask why the fictionist should not dispense with the 
services of a go-between and pocket the £1 17s., I ask you 
what chance has an individual, either in hiring or being 
hired, of making half as good a bargain as would be made 
for him by an agency operating on a large scale, knowing 
all the ins and outs of the market, and strong enough to 
control prices? In all probability a fictionist would waste 
a lifetime and yet not complete a group of models, that 
the manager of a Bureau could supply with three days’ 
notice. Centralised division of labour is the soul of 
business.’ 

This last argument is forcible, all the more forcible 
because independent of that ‘full and empty bucket’ 
arrangement with models who pay, and models who are 
paid. Apropos of the former, ‘ Pioneer’ makes a confes- 
sion creditable to his frankness, viz, that portraits, when 
finished, do not always give satisfaction, As he phrases it 
‘Flies, which seek to be embalmed in amber, may find 
themselves stifled in bad jam.’ Yet the astute contro- 
versialist turns this risk into a fresh argument against 
Individualism. ‘ Let the fictionist,’ he writes, ‘be thankful 
he has a Bureau to fight his battles.’ The duel would, of 
course, inevitably be triangular. The fictionist will not 
escape, and we are sorely tempted to quote ‘ Pioneer's’ 
account of a timid man of letters, assailed by the two 
‘ paying patients’ he has utilised for one story, each com- 
plaining that the plot was constructed in the interests 
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of the other. The comment and inevitable adage ryy 
thus: ‘Ten (10) dervishes can sleep upon one mat 
but for two (2) kings there is not room in a king. 
dom,” Experts controlling a Bureau would know how te 
distribute the materials they handle, but your callow 
fictionist gets ‘‘ Magnum Opus on the brain.” I know that 
first novel he writes without a thought of his second. and 
! foresee his huddling together models which a clearsighteq 
man of business would keep apart as carefully as the Foy 
the Goat and the Cabbage had to be kept, when they 
crossed the stream under circumstances probably f: 
to you,’ 


‘miliary 


We do remember the circumstances in question ; yet we 
are not altogether convinced, ‘ Pioneer’ probably over- 
rates an author's chance of being employed to take 
portraits ; underrates his reluctance, or inability, to mee} 
the expense of hiring models. None the less, we should 
like to see an attempt made to establish the Bureau, 
if only as a forlorn hope, for the present situation js 
intolerable. It is at once unpleasant for private indiyj. 
duals, who like to reserve their jests and their peculiarities 
for private circulation ; inconvenient to fictionists, whose 
imagination is flagging, and whose note-books are sia 
hausted; and a discreditable symptom of that want of 
organisation which, in this country, ruins fiction as a 
profession, For these reasons, we have gladly given 
‘Pioneer's’ plan the publicity for which he asks: 
but we are somewhat disconcerted by his postscript : 
‘When they give you a heifer, hurry up with the 
halter,” especially when it is a heifer like the one | 
am offering you.’ This might be interpreted as an 
invitation to finance the Bureau. ‘Pioneer’ must 
understand that it is the literary, not the commercial, side 
of the scheme that interests us; but should he, thanks to 
our aid, meet with the capitalist he seeks, we hope he 
will be grateful enough to let us know, from time to 
time, how his institution thrives. If it does not thrive, 
we may be able to diagnose its ailments with good 
results. 


A WOMAN OF WEIGHT 


TOL far from the kirkyard wall, in a house which was 
reached by a ladder-like flight of stone steps, with 
an iron railing on each side painted a_ vivid green, 
lived an old woman called Betty Brown. She lived there 
alone with her youngest unmarried daughter, who, having 
been jilted by a worthless lover, seemed resolved to spend 
the rest of her life out of sight of every one but her 
mother. 

It would have been more convenient for Mrs, Brown, 
considering her age and habit of body, to have lived in 
the house below, but she had grown used to the incon- 
venience. Every time that she literally climbed into her 
easy-chair by the fireside, with scarcely ten per cent. of 
her normal quantity of breath, of which she had not nearly 
enough at any time, she loosened her bonnet strings with 
the air of a conqueror and enjoyed her cup of tea the 
better for her recent struggle with gravitation, If the 
people below had ‘ flitted,’ Betty would still have stuck to 
the window that commanded the prospect of the kirk- 
yard, For unless the kirk intervened to prevent it, she 
had a comparatively near view of all the funerals in the 
parish, and with her daughter's aid—for this young woman 
allowed herself to enjoy a funeral—could name every 
mourner round the open grave. 

Occuping a position as useful as it was prominent, Mrs. 
Brown prided herself on being the female medical adviser 
of the village. At a birth or a death she was equally at 
home, and equally indispensable. Her knowledge of drugs 
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limited ; but those she was in the habit of prescrib- 
ing were at least potent, and if they did not cure never 
failed to make the patient aware of their presence. And 
with most of her patients this was enough to establish her 
skill, ‘here was a certain rivalry between her and the 
doctor, with whom she was on a footing of perfect 
familiarity. But although she despised him behind his 
back she was always affable in his presence. On one 
memorable occasion Betty was summoned hurriedly to 
attend the wife of Bob Hannay, the blacksmith. Bob 
himself met her at the door of his own house, and barred 


was 


the way. 

‘Gang back the road ye'’ve come, he said, with the 
dull look of a man soddened wt: drink, ‘I'll hae nae 
blowsy auld witches coming intae my t:oose. Oh, ye need 
nee try tne look fierce at me. I’m no’a msn tae be frichted 
by a fat auld wife like you,’ 

“«Get oot o’ my road, ye druckin L!ack-faced sweep,’ 
said Betty, at the same time giv'ng Bob such a vigorous 
push that he reeled back into the passage. ‘Hoo daur ye 
speak that way tae me? If it wasnae for the sake o 
humanity and that puir fusionless crater, yer wife—that 
it's weel kenned ye’ve near hand murdered mair than 
yince Betty Brown wad never seek tae darken yer door, 
nor onybody else that has ony respec’ for hersel.’ 

Betty was fearless as a lion, and Bob, who was not, gave 
way before her sullenly, muttering as if in apology to 
himself : 

- \ wilfu’ wife maun hae her way, but I'll nab her when 
she gangs oot. Ye'll no’ tak yer len’ o’ a blacksmith but 
yell live tae repent it.) And Bob nodded his head very 
solemnly. 

Ona stool at the corner of the fireplace, with three 
children kneeling round her, sat the eldest daughter 
Jean, whispering some terrible confidences that held her 
listeners open-mouthed, Jean was an ungainly-looking 
girl, with one eye completely blind and the other of very 
little use. Nor was this her only infirmity ; a fall when 
she was a child had rendered her Jame for life, and she 
walked with a terrible limp that seemed to shake her 
whole body. Her only pleasure in life was to tell the 
most ghastly tales about her own infirmities. 

‘Weel,’ she was whispering as Betty entered, ‘ they pit 
lang worsted needles intae the fire and kep’ them there 
till they wis red-hot. I was that skeered I could nae 
speak, and they rammed the red-hot needles intae my 
een. Oh, me! the pain! Weel, I went clean awa’, and 
when I cam roun’ again I was hingin’ by my lame leg 
frae the ceiling, I jist gied wan yell ye could hae heard 
frae here tae Enbro’ when—mercy on us, what’s that?’ 

Jean had been so intent upon her story, and Betty so 
fully occupied otherwise, that Mr. Hannay’s movements 
had not been observed ; but, like them, he had not been 
idle. Having collected all the crockery in the room into 
one spot within easy reach of his hand he now began to 
hurl the different pieces one by one through the window. 

‘Wha said I couldnae dae what I[ liked in my ain 
hoose?’ he shouted, and at every word he sent a cup or 
saucer through the shattered panes of glass. 

lor almost a minute Betty stared at him completely 
overwhelmed, ‘hen recovering herself, and pressing her 
lips very close together, she waddled up behind him, and 
throwing her arms round his neck pulled him to the floor 
by sheer weight and rage, and then sat down heavily on 
the top of him. 

‘etch me the axe, Jean,’ she gasped. 

‘Wull the poker no’ dae if I heat it in the fire first ?’ 
cried Jean, with a mind reminiscent of her late efforts in 


fiction and quite undeterred by any trace of filial affec- 
tion, 
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‘ Onything tae brain him wi’,’ said Betty, ‘the muckle 
murderin’ ruffian,’ 

This was hardly a fair description of Bob who was a 
small man, and who made up in skill what he lacked in 
strength when labouring at his craft. Jean brought the 
poker, however, and put it into Betty’s hand. But 
happily that triumphant heroine had no occasion to make 
use of it, for after a few futile efforts to recover his upright 
position Bob lay quietly on the floor, paralysed by drink 
and Betty’s weight. 

‘Help me up, Jean,’ said Betty, ‘I’m thinkin’ I’ve 
settled his hash for him this time. But he’s no’ tae lie 
there a’ nicht. Get up yen great lump o’ dirt and dae what 
I tell ye.’ But Bob was quite unable to give heed to this 
adjuration. 

‘'There’s naethin for it, then, but tae carry him oot and 
lock him intae the smithy, said Betty calmly. ‘ Tak haud 
o’ his feet, Jean, and I'll tak his heid.’ 

When Bob came to consciousness again it was morning, 
but inside the smithy all was dark, there being no window. 
Sorely troubled as to his whereabouts he gradually assumed 
a more upright position, moving about on his hands and 
knees with great care, as if he were frightened to hear 
himself make the least noise. But he only succeeded in 
knocking his head sharply against the anvil. 

‘Damn ye!’ he said peevishly. ‘Can ye no’ keep oot 
o’ my way?’ 

Then it slowly dawned on him that he was in his own 
smithy. Lighting a match, he gazed about him ruefully. 
He tried the door and found it locked. 

‘It’s that auld besom, Betty Brown, he murmured ; 
‘and did she think she could lock a blacksmith intae his 
ain shop and keep him there? I'll gie her a fricht yet 
afore I’m done wi’ her.’ But as Bob was busy picking the 
lock, the key was put into it from the other side and the 
door flung open by no less illustrious a person than Johnnie 
Gouk, the carter. 

‘Weel, this beats «’ thing,’ said Johnnie. ‘The smith 
lockit intae his ain smithy by auld Betty Brown. I 
wadnae hae missed this for a fortin, Bob. I’m wantin’ 
tae lauch, but I cannae, for I’m no’ accustomed enough 
tae it yet. But I'll be lauchin’ a’ day whenever I think 
on’t. That’s what I'll dae. Man, when I cam up five 
minutes syne wi’ Maggie tae be shod—for she lost her 
shoe in the stable last nicht as if she’d been takkin’ af her 
bits like an ordinar’ person—thinks I| tae mysel , “ what’s 
come ower Bob, for he’s earlier stirrin’ than maist.” 
That’s exactly what I said tae mysel’. Ses I tae mysel’, 
“ Bob suld be in his smithy, and yet he’s no’.” Sae 

I tied Maggie tae the ring, and went roond tae the hoose 
for ‘ee. Betty Brown hersel’ cam tae the door. “ Is 
Bob no’ up yet?” ses I. “ He’s in the smithy,” ses she, 
De’il a bit,” ses I, “the smithy door’s lockit.” “ Aye, 
but he’s there a’ the same,” ses she. ‘I lockit him in 
mysel’ last nicht; he was that fou, and flingin’ a’ the 
furniture oot o' the window.” “ Losh!” ses I, “ Betty, 
it’s no possible.” “ Tak’ the key and look for versel’.” 
ses she, ‘‘if ye’re no’ frichted.” “I'll tak’ the key,” ses I, 
“but I'll no believe a word o’ it till I see him wi’ my ain 
eyes. And as for being frichted there’s naethin’ tae fricht 
me,” ses I, “for I’m thinkin’ he'll be rale gled tae see me.”’ 

‘It’s a’ a damned lee,’ said Bob, who had been listening 
to this long-winded discourse with his eyes on the ground 
and his body swaying gently to and fro, as if he were not 
quite sure of his equilibrium, ‘1 wisnae lockit intae my 
ain smithy, Johnnie; and dinnae you believe it. I've 
been mendin’ the lock, and they telled ye I was lockit 
in jist tae tak’ their len’ o’ ye. Did ye no’ fin’ me mendin’ 
the lock ? Nae dam lees noo tae mak’ folk lauch! Did 
ye no fin’ me mendin’ the lock ?’ 
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‘Nae dam lees!’ cried Johnnie. ‘If I'm no tae tell ony 
lees I'l! jist say I fand ye tryin’ tae pick the lock frae the 
inside.’ 

‘That's what ye think because ye was telled I was 
lockit in,’ said Bob savagely; ‘but I tell ye I was 
mendin’ the lock, and if ye cannae see it I'll mak’ ye 
see it,’ 

‘Aweel, aweel,’ said Johnnie soothingly, ‘ye was 
mendin’ the lock, and Betty Brown’s an auld liar.’ 

‘She’s mair than a liar,’ said Bob with a snarl: ‘she’s 
the wecht o’ lead,’ ALEXANDER STUART. 


GENTLEMAN JOE 


O his not inconsiderable merits as a concocter of 
‘musical farce, Mr. Basil Hood adds the virtue 

—a rather uncommon one in this connection—of absolute 
conscientiousness, Most of his predecessors in the oftice 
of ringmaster to Mr. Arthur Roberts have yielded to the 
obvious temptation to take matteis easily, fling together 
any sort of compilation of incoherent buffoonery, and 
leave the popular and resourceful droll to provide the 
evening’s entertainment (as Mr. Gus Elen would say) ‘on 
his own.’ This simple plan has already been tried so often, 
and with such emphatic evidences of public approval, 
that Mr. Hood’s bright, sane, and altogether presentable 
‘book’ of Gentleman Joe seems, in the circumstances, a 
rather heroic effort of self-sacrifice. Having provided Mr. 
Roberts with the requisite opportunities, he might have 
satisfied that actor’s devotees equally well at a quarter of his 
actual expenditure of humorous invention and rhythmical 
skill. As matters stand, there is very fair entertainment 
just now for the patrons of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
apart from the characteristic antics of their favourite 
grotesque. The new farce not only has the advantage of 
a distinct and comprehensible story, but is further endowed 
with unflagging briskness of movement and with a liberal 
embellishment of amusing and smartly-written ‘lyrics,’ to 
which Mr. Walter Slaughter has supplied particularly 
graceful and melodious settings. ‘To do Mr. Roberts 
justice, he appears to recognise that his author on this 
oceasion has given hin a chance of escape from the 
necessity of performing a mere two hours’ solo upon his 
own quaint individuality. He is even content to keep, 
for the most part, within the limits of the charac- 
ter assigned to him, and his dapper, ‘cute, and withal 
susceptible ‘cabby’ is certainly the nearest approach 
to genuine comic acting that he has yet achieved, though 
there is, of course, no lack of that peculiar species of 
drollery which has established his unique position on the 
comic stage. Those whose taste lies in the direction of 
refined humour may quite honestly marvel at the ecstasies 
of delight which accompany almost every movement 
of this exuberant merry-andrew, whose eccentricities are 
not—to put it mildly—for all markets. But it is impos- 
sible to ignore the fertility of comic resource, the clever 
and observant mimicry, the extraordinary flow of animal 
spirits, that form the chief items of his professional equip- 
ment. For such as hold the opinion—evidently a deadly 
heresy at this theatre—that it is possible to have too 
much of Mr, Arthur Roberts, there are in reserve the very 
agreeable singing of Miss Aida Jenoure and Mr. William 
Philp—the latter a new stage tenor of high vocal promise 
—the vigorous humour of Miss Sadie Jerome’s frantically 
bailed ‘American heiress’ ditty, the mercurial vivacity of 
Miss Kitty Loftus, and the commendable brightness and 
verve of the production as a whole. Both dialogue and 
songs have a more than average share of smart quips and 
telling topical hits; but the best joke is undoubtedly the 
spectacle of Mr. Arthur Roberts, in the part of the 
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hansom-driving hero, seriously mistaken for a nobleman 
by certain of the other characters of the piece. Mr. 
Basil Hood is clearly not without qualifications as a satirica] 
humorist, 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Caraclacus Chambers, 8th March, 1895, 


My pear Percy, 

Boxed up in a sick room on Saturday, I, of course, 
neither exercised the franchise—my shell was not missed 
in the urn—nor enjoyed the humours (if any) of the 
County Council election, But my friend, Baliwig MP, 
was much excited and kept up a bombardment of telegrams 
all day long ; a system, doubtless, of benefit to the Post 
Office revenue, but, by reason of the constant incursion of 
telegraph boys, of intense discomfort to me. In my con- 
dition, it mattered but little to me whether demagogue 
Burns was still to represent the Home for Lost Dogs or 
Music-hall MacDougall be permitted to cut further 
capers in Spring Gardens. At the same time, it was 
refreshing to know that the fanatics and _faddists 
whose fingers have been so persistently ferreting in other 
people’s pockets, have had future operations suspended 
One amusing incident is told to me. <A_ voter at 
Lewisham, where the names of the four candidates al] 
began with the same letter—Wilson, Williams, Willis, 
and Warrington—got so fuddled on his way to the 
polling-station that he could not remember the men of 
his choice. When rival agents jogged his memory all he 
would say was, ‘I'll go for them as begins with W, the 
same as whisky.’ Finally when he got his voting-paper 
he ejaculated, ‘Why, they’re all whiskies! I'll take 
the lot, and by four inartistic crosses spoilt the suffrage 
document, Sir John Hutton may have been an admirable 
Chairman of the London County Council, but his ideas on 
the subject of the noble art of self-defence are truly 
strange. In an_ interview he remarked, ‘ After all, 
elections are not fought with the gloves on, and I feel 
all the more satisfied at being returned at the top of the 
poll on account of the fact that they went for me ‘“ hands 
down.’ I should like to see Sir John’s adversaries boxing 
with him ‘hands down.’ Imprudent on their part to say 
the least of it. 

I saw an inquiry in some paper the other evening 
as to the personality of the Special Correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph in Armenia. He is Dr. Dillon, 
who has done much good work for his paper, both 
at St. Petersburg and Vienna, and is the very man 
to undertake such a delicate and dangerous task. ! 
must say that in my opinion the proprietors of the ‘largest 
circulation’ were quite justified in resenting Sir EF. 
Ashmead- Bartlett’s ill-timed question respecting the dis- 
tance between Moush and Kars put in the House of 
Commons. At the same time newspaper editors cannot 
be too particular about dates affixed to foreign communica- 
tions. During the Franco-German War, the Saturday 
Review fell foul of an article, also in the Daily Telegraph, 
written by Lewis Wingfield, in which he described St. 
Cloud by moonlight. The reviewer demonstrated that 
according to the date of the letter there was no moon on 
the night referred to. Nevertheless, Wingfield had written 
in good faith, and had accurately described the effect of 
Luna’s rays, but unfortunately his article had been kept 
back, and in London a later date had been substituted. 
Talk about the weather is not at all times innocuous. 

Clubland is much exercised by the ‘pilling’ of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes at the Travellers, and the subsequent resig- 
nation of the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Fife, the Duke 
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of Abercorn and Lord Grey. Unquestionably it savours 
of petty malice, that a statesman who has just been 
enrolled among the Queens Privy Councillors should be 
plackballed by an association of private individuals. But 
let South Africa be comforted. Mr. Barney Barnato has 
been ‘ selected ’ by the Carlton ! 

Among deaths other than those of Professor Blackie of 
‘Kail runt’ (cabbage stalk) fame, and Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, a fine type of an English Oriental, I regret to tell you 
of the passing away of Mr. Fred Chapman, head of Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, and of Colonel Purefoy Fitzgerald. 
Toe former was naturally a great authority on books, con- 
sidering the close connection between Charles Dickens 
and his firm, but he had at one time a great mania for 
the cultivation of pheasants and was most particular in 
the selection of his strain. I knew him well and he was 
a most agreeable companion. Purefoy Fitzgerald, who died 
very suddenly at his residence, North Hall, near Basing- 
stoke, from pneumonia and pleurisy, will be much missed 
at the ‘Rag,’ of which he was one of the cheeriest and 
best-liked members. His brother Keane, who has also 
passed away, Was a constant habitué of the Garrick, and 
another brother, R. A. Fitzgerald, was for a long time 
secretary of the M.C.C, Purefoy Fitzgerald's genial 
presence in the smoking room of the ‘ Famish’ will not 
easily be replaced. 

Cyrus B. Kirk has been staying with some of his fellow 
countrymen, who have taken an Elizabethan manor in the 
West of England. Skating and rabbit-shooting appear to 
have been the principal diversions on hand. Oa one occa- 
sion When the nimble bunny was to be slain a new arrival 
turned out in a very extraordinary pair of knickerbockers, 
which attracted universal attention. At the close of the 
day Cyrus, whose curiosity had been vividly excited by 
these habiliments, approached the wearer and inquired in 
courteous fashion where he had had those ‘pants’ cut. 
Qluoth the new arrival, after a pause and with some hesi- 
tation, ‘ Well, to tell you the truth, theyre not mine at 
all. My servant had forgotten to pack up my _ knicker- 
bockers, so I borrowed these from my wife.’ ‘From your 
wife!’ cried Cyrus. ‘ Yes, they're part of her bicycling 
costume, and see how handy they've come in.’ ‘Truly the 
new woman who wears the ‘ whats-its-name’ is not 
without sartorial recommendations when going in double 
harness, 

| am naturally not going to enter into any disquisition 
with respect to the Queensberry-Oscar-Wilde encounter, 
but I can positively state that the Marlborough Street 
action is simply the outcome of long-standing difference 
of opinion, ‘The Marquis has always been very decided 
in his way of looking at men, women, and things. None 
present will, I imagine, ever forget the night, when on 
November 15th, 1882, at the Globe Theatre, ‘Q’ rose up 
in the stalls, and announcing bimself as an Agnostic 
denounced the Poet Laureate’s theories as exemplified in 
that undramatic play The Promise of May. In his day 
there was no better cross-country rider than Lord Queens- 
berry, and the salmon jacket with green sleeves was very 
familiar at one time at Warwick, I.eamington, Windsor 
and other meetings ; and subsequently at the defunct 
Pelican Club and other institutions devoted to ‘fisticuffs ’ 
‘(Q)’ was always to the fore, a quiet courteous man, 
generally 


accompanied by a_ little lady collie, 


still alive and aged, much addicted to playing 
with trouser legs. Lord Queensberry is an excellent 
Musician, and has also tackled poetry and prose. I think 
the best story told of Oscar Wilde is, when some one 
pointed out to him one of Da Maurier’s inimitable 
caricatures of wstheticism. ‘And this in Punch !’ 
sorrowfully exclaimed the prototype of Bunthorne:; ‘a 
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paper which I absolutely made!’ I happened to be in 
New York when the author of The Importance of Being 
Earnest was delighting the inhabitants with his eloquence 
and his knee-breeches ; and, if I mistake not, it was by 
the advice of Sir George Lewis (now acting against him) 
that he undertook this successful trip, under the astute 
guidance of Mr. D’Oyly Carte, who was then running 
Patience to crowded audiences, duly educated up to date 
by the appearance of him who had lived up to his blue 
china, 

The lift accident at Lloyd's only surprises me because 
the elevator went down instead of up. Some twenty 
years ago I remember that some gear of the Grand Hotel 
lift collapsed and the unfortunate occupants of the cage 
were flattened Jike pancakes against the roof. I prefer stairs 
to elevators. One of these days I suppose we shall be shot 
up pneumatic tubes, 

Another grumble against publishers. Why won’t they 
cut the leaves of their publications? I am reading a 
volume—and an entertaining one too—for which I have 
given six shillings, but why should half my enjoyment be 
taken away by constant slashing with the paper knife, 
and why should thirty-two pages of advertisements be 
included in my purchase? These drawbacks are keenly felt 
by invalids. Among whom still reckon yours ever, 

Hat (o’ TuE Wynp). 





CORRESPON DENCE 
THE LEPERS AT MOLOKAI 


\ 7E are enabled to publish the following interesting 

letter written by Father Conradi to an English 
lady, who takes the warmest interest in the community 
presided over by the late Father Damien, whose successor 
Father Conradi is, It will be seen that there are points of 
the deepest interest to the sympathisers in this country 
with the unhappy lepers : 


Kalawae, Molokai, H. I. 


To-day I write to inform you that things will certainly 
change here and have already changed a little. I wish 
very much to open a house for boys and also a kind of 
hospital for boys and men, The Board will allow me to 
build the necessary buildings but will not help me to put 
them up. The Sisters here have two houses but never 
leave their yard, they have about two hundred girls and 
women, also boys and men, but what they do is only to 
superintend. The work is done by clean persons or lepers. 
Of the above there are about two hundred in the settle- 
ment, and all but a few lepers are able to take care of 
themselves. I regret very much that the boys have no 
one to look after them. After Father Damien’s death, I 
being very sick in Honolulu in the Queen’s Hospital where 
I had been sent to be taken care of, the Board of 
Health put the Boys’ Home under the Sisters. They have 
been there ever since, but really the home is no home, but 
rather a kind of lodging-house where the boys get some- 
thing to eat and to wear, and that’s all, As to personal 
cleanliness no one looks after it at all, the boys grow up as 
they please, no one to take them out, no games for them, 
no instruction whatever, at night nobody to look atter the 
sick. It is true the Sisters appoint some leper boy, but he 
may sleep and let the sick die alone, which has happened 
several times, and would have happened oftener had it 
not been for me to go and see them at night. 

The place is under the Board's control and the Church 
has nothing to say. The Sisters, too, are provided by the 
Board, and to please the Board is their care, and the 
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Board is easily pleased, ‘I'be Sisters do not think they are 
obliged to do more than they are doing, that is to see, as I 
said, that the inmates get something to eat and to wear. 
‘his may be true, but many a thing can be done without 
great trouble. The boys have no mother, when sick they 
have no one to soothe their sufferings, to pity them, to 
compassionate them. One of the Sisters is called mother, 
but boys may be sick for months and she would never 
visit them and give them something extra, so some call 
her step-mother. I say and write this, and no doubt you 
will be surprised, but believe me very few people, no 
matter who they are, love the sick, understand, compas- 
sionate them and comfort them, and after all it is very 
easy of doing. So many taik of what is called tact. Too 
much routine about the work. Yes, I wish very much that 
the boys had a mother to look after them. As it is I and 
my colleagues can do nothing. As Father Damien 
received so much praise the Board of Health got terribly 
offended and made me sign a paper that I would do 
nothing outside my priestly duties, if not I would be made 
to leave the settlement. But things are a little different 
now. You understand why they gave the so-called home to 
the Sisters and are pleased with the present poor manage- 
ment, providing the successor of Father Damien does not 
do what the latter did. This was a freak of jealousy, 
most of the members of the Board belong to what is 
called the Missionary Party which has seized the islands, 
but if America would take us in then things would change 
greatly, Now as things are, the Board wants its own homes 
with persons over whom they have full control, but [ was 
told by a member of the Board that no obstacle would be 
put in my way, or-other private persons, wishing to do 
good to the lepers. There are more boys outside the 
present home than inside, the plain reason is, there is 
nothing in the present home to attract the boys. I also 
know this much, that were I to open another, or rather a 
true, home for boys and hospital for the sick, | would be 
well patronised, and would get them help in America and 
also in India. To tell you the truth I believe in opposi- 
tion, this brings us good results ; as it is, no opposition and 
things languish ; I am ready to give you more information 
on the subject or answer any questions. By opening a 
true home for the leper boys and men, a great good may 
be done to them physically and morally. I believe that 
women—and al] here say the same, natives and whites 
ought not to have full charge of boys and men, especially 
as they are in the Hawaiian islands. As things are the 
sisters can be nowhere with them, one Sister is like a food- 
giver, a second a semptress, and the third one is employed 
to cook and keep house for them, she is never seen 
outside of their yard, and the Sisters told me they were 
sorry they had accepted the charge of the boys, they are 
not free. They have the Board over them, and then they 
know well that for them to care for boys many duties 
have to be neglected, they are much like the mother hen 
having little ducks going to a pond. 

Then too, I would have the home two or three miles 
from Thores where most of the boys live. If the two or 
three Sisters who are here had no boys to care for they 
would find work among the girls.—Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) L, 1. Conant, 


‘A CHARLATAN ON THE PILLORY’ 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 
7: mple, 4th March, 18 )5. 
Sik,—May I make a few remarks on the book of M. 
Solovyoff reviewed in your last issue? I think you did well 
to warn readers of his book ‘to be on their guard lest, with 
the most sincere intentions, he should be incapable of rational 
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statements ;’ for, to quote from a letter on this same subject 
by Madame Blavatsky’s niece and her husband, Mr. Charles 
Johnston, which appeared in the Pal? Mall Gazette and othe; 
papers, ‘it is abundantly proved that he has given two quite 
discrepant accounts of his own attitude and doings, and , 
witness who does this is hardly believed when he testifies 
about others. We are justified in saying that the whole of 
M. Solovyoft’s narrative is so completely coloured by his subse. 
quent ideas that itis practically a work of fiction-——the only one 
of his popular romances that Englishmen are ever likely to 
read.’ , 

I am sorry to see that M. Solovyoft goes so far as to revive 
the old charges of immorality azainst Madame Blavatsky. 
especially in view of the fact that, when Dr. Coues published 
similar libel in the New York Swm, indisputable evidence was 
brought forward which forced that journal to apologise. That 
evidence was a medical certificate that Madame Blavatsky was 
a physical ascetic. 

It is only too clear that M. Solovyoff had a bitter grudge 
against Madame Blavatsky, and that his work is to satisfy 
personal feeling and not rectify an abuse. It has the un. 
healthy ring, although attractively and even brilliantly written, 
of the selfish would-be disciple who was not prepared to ‘live 
the life’ in order to ‘know the doctrine.’ Madame Blavatsky 
herself was a living example of that ‘life’ Irom the very first, 
when she laid the foundations of her great movement in the 
land of the coming race, her record has been one of un- 
remitting, heroic work, carried on almost to the hour of death, 
in spite of physical suffering which would have daunted a 
Hercules. 

Plentiful records of all this and more exist, but do not reach 
the public ear, which is ever prone to swallow scandal rather 
than even the plain unvarnished truth, as our newspapers anply 
show. To serious students of the problems of life and death 
Madame Blavatsky’s work wiil ever stand on its merits, and all 
these ignoble attacks on her personality will never affect it in 
their eyes, although they give ground for defending the revered 
memory of a great spiritual teacher.—I am, etc., 

BASIL CRUMP. 


REVIEWS 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 


A Literary History of the English People. From the Ovigins 
to the Renaissance. Dy J. J. JUsseERAND. Vol. 1]. London: 
Unwin. 


Nations are not very often contented with foreiya records of 
any of their performances—politi al, literary, or otver. But the 
English nation—whether owing (as some hold) to its excellent 
moral qualities, or (as others say) to its abominable and invul- 
nerable self-conceit—has never shown itself so difficult to please 
as others in this respect. And M. Jusserand, in particular, has 
from the very first. had no cause to complain of the reception 
among us of the vari has d If 
our literature, half to our manners. That this may have been 
partly due to long residence in England, to the fact that many 

perhaps most’ [:nglishmen who have to do with literature 

kuew more or less of him during that residence, and that nobody 
is likely to know M. Jusserand and not like him, is not, it 
may be, wholly improbable. But it is a probability which 
dogs not in the very least deduct from the genuine value of the 
reception accorded to his works. Many Frenchmen (the late 
London correspondent of the /%garo was a_ conspicuous 
example) have lived in England far longer than M. Jusserand, 
and have had at the end of their residence about as much 
knowledge of English character, English literature, and English 
life as if they had passed the whole of their existence at Con- 
carneau or Carcassonne. And the goodness of the book does 
not depend on the goodness of the fellow who writes it; it 
depends on his brains, on his industry, on his possession o! 
that literary faculty which brains and pains together will by no 
means always give. 

M. Jusserand is the lucky possessor of all these three excellent 
gifts : and therefore it would be odd if his books were not good. 
This book is very good; and though we shall not pay it the 


us works which he evoted, half to 
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panal and left-handed compliment (paid already, we observ e, by 
some reviewers, and likely to be paid by more) of simply saying 
neetty vague things about it, it certainly ought not to be absent 
ee the shelves of anybody who can procure it and who has 
an interest In English literature. Not, let us hasten to observe, 
that it is in the strict sense a history of that literature. M, 
Jusserand has, with equal ingenuity and honesty, guarded him- 
self by his very title against the supposition that he makes any 
pretensions to giving that—though stupid [peopie will no 
doubt suppose that he meant to give it. Although his interest 
i literature is always keen, and his estimate of it often admir- 
ably just, we do not think we shall be wrong in thinking that 
literature as literature—literature pure and simple—does not 
occupy the first place in his affections. It is not ‘the book and 
the I and nobody by’ (to alter the old jingle slightly) that M. 
d likes best. He can never help diverting his attention 
to the mechanical execution and adornment of the book itself, 
the dress of its reader, the furniture of the room andt 
tecture of the house in which he is reading, the traffic and 
travellers in the street that runs by that house, the government, 
the manners, the etceteras of the city through which that street 
run and so on, after a fashion that would require a new 
‘house that Jack built’ to do it justice. M. Jusserand is the 
Froissart of literary history, though it would be exceedingly 
unfair to say that pure literary history occupies as small a space 


Jusseran 


he archi- 


in his pages as pure political history does in Froissart’s. Now 
this kind of history has been more and more popular in all the 
countries of Europe during the whole of the present century ; 
and since, as far as literature is concerned, it has never had a 
more picturesque, and at the same time accurate, exponent 
than M. Jusserand, he certainly deserves the popularity that he 
has gained. He has, moreover, in this present volume the advan- 
tave of expatiating on a comparatively untrodden field. Although 
something has been done recently to take away the reproach, 
the rich stores of English literature do not include any very 
numerous or splendid dealings with that literature itself: and of 
all its departments the ante-Renaissance, and especially the 
ante-Chaucerian time is the worst off. In the first place, every- 
body but a specialist must admit that the material is neither 


very abundant nor (with tod rare exceptions) of the very first 
interest. In the second, few but actual specialists, or very auda- 
cious bookmakers, have cared to attempt it. In the third, those 
specialists themselves, if we may speak with frankness, though 
with the fullest acknowledgment of their labours, have not often 
shown themselves to be possessed of a catholic faculty of literary 
grasp as well as of minute acquaintance with philological ques- 
tions. And in the fourth, the initial difficulties of deciding what 
is ‘English literature’ before the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury are huge. If you stick to strict ‘English, your field is 
rather small and rather barren; if you take in Latin, French, 
Welsh, Norse, Irish, it becomes practically illimttable and un. 
Manageable. 

These difiiculties M. Jusserand has almost entirely turned, if 
hehas not directly surmounted them, by his title and his 
method. His Lrterary History of the English People, though it 
does not exclude notice of the actual books, is in the main a 
coloured ani decked with the rather 

extrancous decorations above glanced at) of the various tem- 
peraments, fancies, tastes, exercises in literature of persons 
resident within the realm of England. We thus have succes- 
sive apercus of the Celtic and Saxon spirits, of the general 
character of literature before the Conquest, of that Conquest 
itself (whereof more presently), of the French literature which 
then came or is supposed to have come in, of the serious Latin 
studies, of the formation of the new English nation, English 
language and English literature: the whole ending with a 
brilliant study of Chaucer and of M. Jusserand’s old friend 
Langland, and a very fair though not very minute conspectus 
of the transition in the fifteenth century. Of all this we think 
it is not too much to say that a lighter and brighter sketch has 
never been viven ; while plenty of solid references to authorities 
can be found in the notes as well as in the text. 

but everything, according to the proverb, has to be paid for ; 
and the advantages of M. Jusserand’s methed are not without 
their drawbacks. The besetting French fault of too hard and 
fast types, too sweeping generalisations, is not absent ; indeed 
the author himself shows a shrewd and good-humoured con- 
sciousness of the fact. ‘There is just a little too much sugges- 


brilliant survey 
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tion of a row of glass bottles labelled ‘ Celtic : Imagination and 
Love ;’ ‘Saxon: Seriousness, Melancholy and Religious Feel- 
ing :j ‘French: Wit, Culture and Enjoyment of Life, and of 
the ingenious artist weighing out so much of each and com- 
pounding the mixture of ‘ English Literature: to be taken when 
needed.’ Again, M. Jusserand’s patriotic desire to make of the 
‘Norman’ Conquest, a purely ‘French’ conquest, though of 
course something may be said for it, partakes not merely of 
historical inaccuracy and exaggeration, but of literary fallacy. 
Forjas a mitter of fact, in 1056 ‘French’ literature was itself 
simply in the cradle. We do not know with any sureness that 
one single piece of Old French we now possess, except the most 
rudimentary fragments, then existed ; we do not even know that 
our present Chanson de Roland has any connection, except that 
of subject, with the song of Roland that was sung at Hastings: 
Indeed, a pretty paradox might be made by arguing that as 
almost all good French literature is almost certainly posterior, 
to the Norman Conquest, it was the throwing open of England 
that caused that literature to sprout, rather than the other way. 
At any rate an exact and ruthless critic might rather ‘ make 
hay of’ the considerable section of M. Jusserand’s book which 
is devoted to the French literature of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, as if it were an integral part of the ‘literary history 
of the English people.’ 

It would be easy to pick more particular holes in detail, 
and perhaps ifthe book avowed itself a ‘history of literature, 
it would be a duty todo so. The sketch both of Anglo-Saxon 
and of Early Middle English books is a little perfunctory ; while 
later (as an examp'e not standing by any means alone) we 
must mention the treatment accorded to a man who is so 
distinctly a ‘big’ man as Dunbar. As for mere differences 
of opinion they are hardly worth noting; and indeed we 
should scarcely find fault at all, if it werenot as we said above 
a very le‘t-handed compliment not to do so, and if the ques- 
tionable things we have mentioned were not, as we think they 
are likely to be, a little mischievous to those who, with all M- 
Jusserand’s careful labelling, will no doubt in great numbers 
take this for a ‘History of English Literature’ instead of a 
delightful special study. On tl 
‘French’ Conquest we should like to end with one little 
juestion to M. Jusserand himself. If we take Chaucer and his 
French contemporaries, and if we admit, as we think M. 


] : 4 } 
le general question of the 


Jusserand would admit, that Chaucer is very much their 
superior, are the traits in which that superiority consists 
‘French, or are they—as it isusual to say with a very unnec 
compliment to a language and a literature as much younger than 
English as they are inferior—‘ Germanic ?’ 


> 


PRANCIS OF Assisi 


History ef Si. Francis of Assist. By the Abbé Lon Lt 
MONNIER. ‘Translated by A Franciscan Tertiary. With 
Preface by Cardinal VAUGHAN. London: Kegan Paul. 


This is a very remarkable book in more ways than one. In 
the first place it is a book of singular ability, in which the story 
is well told in a graceful and interesting style. What, however, 
especially makes it remarkable is that, though written in a 
sympathetic tone by a firm believer in the Catholic Church as 
understood by those subject to the Roman obedience it is yet 
imbued with the best spirit of modern criticism. When your 
modern .Anglo-Roman or Romano-Anglican enters on the 
subject of the medieval saints and their miracles he appears 
to proceed on the principle of ‘shut your mouth and open 
your eyes and see what I will give you, and swallows the life 
of the saint whole, miracles and all, at one gulp, without 
discrimination, far less criticism. But the Abbé le Monnier 
writes in a quite different strain. He criticises the early 
biographers of St. Francis, the first of whom, Thomas of Celano, 
wrote less than two years after his death, which took place in 
1226, and several others, including an ‘authorised’ life by 
St. Bonaventura before 1270, with all or more than ail the free- 
dom that Bishop Stubbs applied to the lives of St. Dunstan, 
Of Thomas of Celano he writes, ‘ Numerous oratorical digres- 
sions, a too frequent inexactness in the chronological order, 
prevent us from placing him among the best historians.’ OF 
the ‘Flowerets of St. Francis, a collection of stories of 
St. Francis of the ‘grossest superstitious order written in 1534, 
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he says that they ‘exaggerate the Saint’s words and actions ; 
even the most serious hardly have the sobriety of history.’ 
Again ‘we know that modern lives all repeat the fact that 
Francis like Our Lord was born ina stable. One hundred and 
seventy years after the death of Francis neither Bartholomew 
of Pisa, nor any one else, knew that at the request of an angel 
the Saint’s mother had been carried into a stable at the 
moment of her delivery.’ Perhaps the strangest thing brought 
to light by this application of the critical method by Le 
Mornier is that in 1266, the General Chapter of the Order of 
Franciscans ordered the original life of Celano, and another by 
his ‘ Three Companions, t» be destroyed, because apparently 
they were too simple and natural—an incident which might 
lead some New Cnitic to speculate whether something of the 
same kind happened to the Live of Christ, and whether the East 
may not yet produce some authentic parallel to the rediscovery 
of the true life of St. Francis. 

Among all the figures of medieval saints there is none which 
has a touch of tenderness or of humanity like that of Francis 
of Assisi. To pass from his fierce contemporary Dominic, the 
father of the Holy Inquisition, or the fiery martyr of the gener .i- 
tion before him, Thomas of Canterbury, to this pure and simple 
character is like descending from a barren mountain peak to a 
flowery and fruitful valley. Even the legends which have 
gathered round him have a tinge of romance of a softer, more 
human, more modern kind than the dreary record of saintly 
miracles. Of course we have the usual filihy tales of kissing 
lepers sores, the wanton self-tortures which are properly despised 
in the Indian fakir, and the stupidity which lavished indis- 
criminate alms on beggars, and covered the roads and filled the 
churches with sturdy rogues and vagabonds demanding money 
under the name of ‘Christ’s poor.’ But we get above and 
beyond these—what we donot get inthe ordinary nasty-minded 
saint, who is held up to our admiration for the very things for 
which we should send him to a retormatory or a lunatic asylum 
nowadays—the spirit, exaggerated it may be, but at bottom 
sound, of the Ancient Mariner. ‘ He prayeth best, who loveth 
best both man and birdand beast.’ On the well-known story of 
his preaching to the birds, which our neo-Catholic no doubt 
swallows literally, our author observes : ‘ Perhaps it is difficult 
to believe that a flock of birds listened to a sermon and then 
sang a hymn of thanksgiving, but there is surely no need to 
take it all literally, nor to suppose that Frarcis himself did so. 
He found these little creatures, usually so wild and timid, were 
attracted by his presence, and it seemed to him that his move- 
ments and words excited in them an impression of life and 
pleasure as though they understood him. This was a cause of 
joy to him, a joy entirely worthy of his spirit.’ So in the story 
of his silencing the swallows at Alviano, who were msking sucha 
noise that he could not hear himself preach, while similar 
stories of other saints make them quell the lower animals by 
their severity, St. Francis is made to address them politely as 
‘my sisters, the swallows,’ 

Yet even in the lifetime of the founder the order of the Friars 
Minors was exploited by the Church of Rome. There was no 
novelty in the adoption of poverty as a religious profession. In 


1180 the Waldensés had s'arted a crusade against the riches of 


the Church, something like that of Wicliffe’s Poor Priests. The 
Cathari and Albigenses had adopted the same principle. But 
they were in oppositiontothe powers that be,and werecondemned 
as heretics. The gentler and more accommodating Francis 
placed himself from the first under the protection of the Lishop 


of Assisi and afierwards of the Pope. It is not too much to say, as 


M. le Monnier <ays, that he thereby saved the Church. He set 


an example inside the pale that went further than those outside 
the pale in the way of purity and humility. He felt and 


professed an exagg: raed reverence for the priestly office, even 


in the most unworthy persons. It was not only for religious 
but for political purposes that he was exploited by the Pope. 
In1221 Francis introduced the ‘Tertiaries’ or Third Order of the 
Friars Minor, the Female Friars or the Little Sisters of the Poor 
being the Second Order. The Friars increased faster than he 
wisiied. Aftera striking sermon whole congregations threw them- 
selves at his feet asking to be admitted. But he saw, no doubt, 
that if every piously disposed person was to bicome a beg- 
ging friar there would soon Le no one left to beg from. So he 
instituted the Third Order, of lay people, continuing to live their 
ordinary life, but bound to a certain Rule and a common dress, 
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The Rule embraced such obvious rules as to put an end to all 
hatred and to restore all ill-acquired gain. But its real attrac. 
tion lay in c.7: ‘The brethren must carry no offensive 
weapons, except in defence of the Church and the faith o, 
their country with the permission of their superiors’ - and 
‘they must abstain from solemn oaths, unless they were f reed 
by necessity, and within the limits excepted by the Holy s..: 
‘These rules were seized upon with avidity as a means of es Se 
from the feudal obligation of following the lo.ds in war, and of 
taking the oath of fealty. The lords were mostly Ghibelling 
‘the Emperor against the Pone 


Fe) 


in their tendencies, supportin 
When the lords tried to enforce their rights the people pleided 
their religious obligation. The Poves saw the advantage of 
gaining at once popularity and power. The same power which 
proclaimed the poor Cathari and Albigenses as heretics, anq 
afterwards denounced Wicliff-’s doctrines as subversive of 


society, now brought ali the thunders of excommunicatioy 


Ul 


to bear in support of these revolutionary Tertiaries. Mai: 


by the aid of the Friars the Pope defeated the Emperor. N 
wonder that the Friars obtained the privilege, never be‘o; 


is 


) 


civen except to Crusaders, of plenary remission from their sins, 
Under Papal patronage the lay brothers threw off feudal 
burdens, unde Papal patronage the regular friars intruded on 
the field of the parish priests, and attracted the offerings of 
the faithful into their own pockets. 

This was the beginning of the degeneration of the Friars, 
It was quickly followed by another downward step. Having 
made himself an instrument of the Papacy in politics St. Francis 
became 1S tool also in rel vio be He initiated a religious 
propaganda in the Sou h of France against the Albigenses, and 
to sustain it with effect instituted a schocl of preacher:, who 
were instructed in preaching and dogmitic theology 
With the fervour of new converts their effect at first was 
great. But the primitive simplicity was incompatible with 
dogmatic theology. The well-known story of the Provincial 
who found the Friars in their school at Oxford even in Francis’s 
lifetime disputing whether there was a God ; the production of 
Duns Scotus, the most scholastic of scholastic theologians; 
the gorzeous churches of the Friars, the largest in London aft 
St. Paul's, show how soon and how far they departed from 
their model. In the fourteenth century the Friars became a 
byword for all that was most corrupt in ecclesiastical life. In 
the sixteenth century they were the stronghold of reaction. 


RECENT ANTHOLOGIES 


1. Poets on Poets. Edited by Mrs. RICHARD STRACHEY. 
London: Kegan Paul. 

The Poets and the Poetry of the Century. Wumour, Society, 
Parody, and Occasional Verse. Ednued by ALFrep H. 
MiLts. London: Hutchinson. 

3. Musa Jocosa: Choice Pieces of Comic Poetry. Selected and 

arranged with an Introduction by G. H. POWELL. London: 


to 


Bliss. 

4. A Century of German Lyrics. Selected, arranged, and 
translated by KATE FREILIGRATH KROEKER. London: 
Heinemann. 


1. Of the making of anthologies there is no end: but Mrs 
Richard Strachey may fairly claim the credit of having brokea 
fresh ground in this dainty compilato of the judgments passed by 
‘poets on poets.’ The painters are for ever telling us that it 
takes a piinter to criticise a picture : and presumably a poet |, 
in the same way, best fitted to appraise the merits of a poem 
Such, at all events, was Dryden’s opinion (as Mrs. Strachey 
reminds us in her singularly able and lucid introduction), for ! 
the preface to A// for Love, he asserts that it is ‘reasonable 
that the judgment of an artificer in his art should be preferable 
to the opinion of another man ; at least where he is not bribed 
by interest or prejudiced by malice.’ In any case the outcome 0! 
the editors loving labour, as it lies before us, is highly sats 
factory. Beginning with Chaucer’s apostrophe of ‘ Mora: 
Gower’ in Tyrotlus and Cressida, c. 1389, she conducts 3 
steadily through the centuries down to our own times, and 
concludes with Tennysoa’s fine phrase of tribute to Words: 
worth, 

This laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that utter'd nothing base, 
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frou the ‘ Dedication to the Queen’ written in 1851. The 
poets—that genus irritabile—are really with but a few exceptions 
very kind to one another. Byron, both im Don Juan and in 
his ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers is the most vitriolic 
and unjust of them all. This little book, which is included in 
the attractive Parchment Series of its publishers, is one to be 
placed on the shelves of all right-minded and cultured persons : 
and as regards Mrs. Strachey’s opening essay, which is all too 
brief, we can only say, like the honest farmer after his glass of 
Chartreuse at the rent dinner, that we should like ‘some moor 
o’ that in a moog.” 

>, In Mr. A. H. Miles’s budget of * Humour, Society, Parody, 
and Occasional Verse’ (which strikes us as being a somewhat 
awkward, not to say ungrammatical, sub-title) is to be found a 
considerable quantity of chaff, as well as some bushels of 
excellent wheat. ‘With a view,’ as he says in his prefatory 
statement, ‘to the thorough representation of the humorous 
element in the poetic literature of the period, selections are 
included from the works of the general poets whose humorous 
verse bears sufficient proportion to the general body of their 
poetry, or is sufficiently characteristic to demand separate 
representation, as well as from the works of those exclusively 
humorous writers whose verse is the razson a’étre of the volume.’ 
In pursuance of the plan set forth in this extremely cumbrous 
sentence, Mr. Miles has done good service to some half- 
forgotten songsters such as the Hon. W. R. Spencer, Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, and George Outram, while from the works of 
better-known versifiers, as well as of what he oddly calls the 
‘general poets, he has been an industrious, and on the whole, 
discriminating, gleaner. The short biographical notices pre- 
fixed to his various poetical samples are pleasantly, if sketchily, 
written; and the book will be well adapted for intermittent 
perusal in the hammock or the deck-chair, as soon as the 
weather grows warm. 

3. If Mr. Miles is a too generous patron of the poetaster, Mr. 
(. H. Powell assuredly errs on the side of over-fastidiousness. 
‘So limited,’ he dolefully avers, ‘is the number of English 
humorous writers of anything like first-class merit that to fill 
even a small volume with selections of undeniably excellent 
comic verse is no very easy matter. He goes on to say that 
with the object of supplying a handy volume of this exclusive 
kind he ‘has searched, to singularly little result it must be 
admitted, through many a tome of forgotten lore.’ The che/s 
deuvres thus brought to light are presented to the reader in 
large and well-spaced type, and yet fail to occupy a couple of 
hundred pages. Mr. Powell makes a mistake, we think, in 
opening fire with Priors parody of Boileau’s ‘Ode upon the 
taking of Namur.’ Good as it is, it is too full of obscure 
historical detail to be anything but ‘caviare to the general, 
and we would gladly have exchanged it for, let us say, Gray’s 
charming elegy, ‘On the death of a favourite cat.’ ‘The Vicar of 
Bray’ may pass, though it has been sadly hackneyed by the 
well-meant efforts of inferior baritones : but if it is to be there, 
why not ‘John Gilpin?’ And, wherefore, O  hypercritical 
editor, is the ‘mailed lobster’ of the ‘Progress of Man’ 
transformed into the ‘ mailed oys/er’ when the passage is quoted 
in your introduction ? The extracts from Calverley, Bret Harte, 
Lewis Carroll, W.S. Gilbert, and J. K. Stephen are well-chosen, 
and we hereby record our gratitude for the insertion of the late 
Mr. A. A. Vansittart’s brilliant Latin version of the weird and 
wondrous ‘ Jabberwocky.’ 

4. Mrs. Kroeker’s laudable attempt to provide English readers 
with *A Century of German Lyrics’ cannot, we fear, be pro- 
nounced successful. The aroma of the original too often dis- 
appears in the process of translation, and when we anxiously 
urned (as who would not?) to the numerous specimens culled 
from Heine’s flower-garden, we found, alas ! but a disappointing 
hortus siccus. The exquisite ‘Das Meer hat seine Perlen’ 
appears, for example, in the following strange, uncomfortable, 
guise ; 

Its pearls doth have the ocean, 
And heaven hath its stars, 

But oh, my heart, my heart, 
My heart doth have its love. 


Large is the ocean and heaven, 
But larger is my own heart, 
And fairer than pearls and stars 
Flashes and beams my love. 
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‘Thou young, thou sweet young maiden, 
Come to my swelling heart ; 

My heart, the sea, and the heavens, 
Are melting for very love. 


In some of the extracts, such as ‘ My bright eyes are shining ’ 
from Keller, we note a freer movement and a more idiomatic 
rendering, but what is to be made of such a verse as this from 
‘The Haunted Moor’ of Groth ? 


The white sheepgrass grows all around, 
Its depth no man as yet did sound ; 

Its water sickers (sic) green and slow 
And only breaks whiles further through. 


MR. BESANT’S LATEST 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. By WALTER BESANT. 
London : Chatto. 


Given a young man who is the rightful heir, as it seems, 
to wealth beyond the dreams of avarice—given that he is the 
son of a father who thought this wealth so ill-gotten that he 
actually changed his name to avoid recognition as one of 
the family who owned it—given too the young man’s wife, 
sharing the young man’s father’s ideas, yet living at the young 
man’s desire in the house where the legator died, and seeing 
ghosts therein—what will Mr. Walter Besant make of this odd 
coil ¢ 

Part of the answer to the riddle is obvious. Mr. Besant will 
of course make all that genius, skill in reading and drawing 
character, and wide knowledge of old London and of old 
London lore can make. Also he will make his heroine a girl 
without any touch of the New Woman, a girl of fine instincts 
and training—such a one as all good fellows wish to meet. 
But his hero or his central figure of a man, the man before 
whose eyes countless millions are dangled if only he will 
renounce his father’s last wishes and his wife’s intense desire 
to abide by those last wishes—what will Mr. Besant make 
of such a young man as this? 

A hasty reader might answer that the author has made 
out of this personage a young man who is thought to be strong, 
who seems to be strong, who (his enemies might say) poses 
for being strong, but who is in fact radically weak. And the 
view would not be without justification: but there is more 
than this in the book. One sees on looking into it, or one 
thinks one sees, that Lucian’s character is part of an un- 
obtrusive but not the less definite scheme which runs through 
the book-—-that scheme being the reproduction, with differ- 
ences, of the ancestors in their descendants. Lucian’s character 
is without doubt less like that of the ancestor whom he specially 
resembles in face than is the case in similar circumstances with 
many of his kin, but there the likeness is. 

Now we come to the question—What about these ancestors ? 
Were they so very wicked that it was impossible for any 
right-minded descendant to make use of their money without 
disgrace to himself? What had they done? What, espe- 
cially, had the last of the wicked line done to make so terrible 
a stench cling to so much money? The answer is that 
before the days of the man who actually left behind him 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, there had been people 
in the family who had been black sheep enough. This one 
had forged, that one had highway-robbed, and none of them 
had been absolute models of virtue. Then the final possessor 
of the vast heap of gold had been a usurer, and had kept 
gambling-houses and night-houses, and, im fact, according to 
his eldest son, who had left him and disguised the family name, 
his calling had been ‘Destruction and Ruin.’ He certainly 
was not an engaging old man, nor could that be said of his 
forbears. But is it reasonable that, because money has been 
made in shady ways, but ways not illegal when it was so made, 
therefore it should be an outrageous thing for the heir to 
the money to take it and apply it to good and reasonable 
purposes? The question certainly admits of more than one 
answer. 

However, if the romancer were tied down to strictest reason, 
there would be no romance ; and therefore it is best to accept 
Mr. Besant’s position, and take all the delight we may—and 
that is a very great deal—in his narration of what came of the 
millions being so long unclaimed and being claimed at last. 
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In the number of claimants who come forward Mr. Besant finds 
opportunity for some of his very best and firmly but lightly 
touched depiction of character. The ‘entertainer’ at country 
houses, the friend who writes his songs and /azz/, the old lady 
who has found paradise in ‘the house,’ the simple-minded 
Americans, one of them with a secret, the Australian potentate 
with As secret and his family—all these are living types, or 
rather living individual instances of types. 

For the writing, Mr. Besant’s mannerisms of style have 
grown upon him, but with what first-rate novelist is not that 
the case? And then to set against that small blemish, if it is 
a blemish, there is not one disagreeable word or turn of 
thought in the whole book. 


FICTION 


1. Old Brown's Cottages. By JOHN SMITH. Unwin. 

2. Martin Hewitt, Investigator. By ARTHUR MORRISON. 
Ward Lock. 

3. The Friends of Innisheen. By W.Woo.LaM. Ward and 
Downey. 

4. A Black Squire. Mrs, ALFRED HUNT. Chapman. 

5. A Blameless Woman. JOHN STRANGE WINTER. White. 


1. ‘John Smith’ deserves a certain amount of gratitude in that 
he has resisted the temptation to confuse the reader with ‘dialect.’ 
His West-country cottagers have a sufficiently idiomatic speech, 
and their special brand of provincialism in accent may be easily 
supplied. ‘Old Brown’s Cottages,’ typical of the bad old style of 
labourers’ dwellings which is generally indicative of the owner- 
ship of the small investor in house property, are situated 
in a semi-agricultural district. Their inhabitants are not pure 
specimens of the rural labourer, but of the class more numerous 
in all but the remotest of our country districts, small handi- 
craftsmen and factory workers. Thus there is a greater com- 
ptexity in the kind of discontent which prevails, though the 
malcontents at the mill, who obey the laconic suggestions 
of old Pratson, most cynical of hedgers and ditchers, and the 
abusive eloquence of Mrs. Hogg, the pensionary of the district- 
visitor and the social agitator of the village, are elementary 
enough in their crude aspirations. Yet except for the grim 
shadow cast over the simple community by the senseless 
murder of the unhappy boy, slaughtered by the half-imbecile son 
of the termagant Hogg for the brutal lust of gain, in the shape 
of the weekly wages for the mill-hands with which the child is 
entrusted, the devilish strife of capital and labour has little place 
in the story. Its interest consists in the faithful delineation of 
cottage interiors, Teniers-like in its minuteness, and occasion- 
ally in its squalor, and the human interest of such types as the 
blind father of Mrs. Hogg, with his deprecatory optimism ; 
Jacob Widgery the gentle birdstuffer and gardener, one of the 
natural gentlemen who survive in the country nooks, the 
product of a simpler age; and his antagonist in amateur 
horticulture, shrewd Jerry Spry, the sweep. The little 
Cockney changeling, placed temporarily in the rural West 
by the one-sided enthusiasm of philanthropists, who forget 
in their zeal for their profégés the contamination usually 
imparted to the young villagers by their presence, is a bright 
and unobjectionable specimen of his class. His aspirations for 
a taste of the sea and sea-bathing are not shared by his foster- 
mother, Mrs. Pratson. ‘Baths, miss, me!’ and the little black 
eyes expanded with horror. ‘What! wet my body all over! 
water has not touched my foot since I was a baby,’ she con- 
cluded proudly. Another rural prejudice is expressed by Mrs. 
Crawshay, the bibulous Mrs. Gamp of the village. ‘I wish you 
would tell her” (Mrs. Hogg) “to have her children baptised.” 
“And so she ought miss,” Mrs. Crawshay declared with fervour. 
“All mine have been baptised into the Church, and there they 
are, aS one may say. I'd as soon have them die without 
Christian burial as have them come into the world without 
Christian baptism. They've been baptised, all of mine, and 
when they’ve died they’ve had Christian burial, and there they 
are, as one may say.”’ This touching orthodoxy has no 
reasoned theological basis, for when presented with some 
‘ printing’ in the form ofa tract, her account of the incident to 
her friend is ‘She wanted me to be a Jew, as well as I could 
understand.’ There is much knowledge of the rustic world in 
these suggestive pages, 
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2. The creator of ‘ Lizerunt’ appears in this volume as the 
author of a very excellent collection of detective stories, which 
have we believe appeared singly in the Strand and other 
Magazines. To compare them in any respect with Zales of 
Mean Streets would of course be absurd, the detective story 
being, as Mr. Morrison would be himself the first to recognise, 
upon a lower plane altogether than a study of class and 
character. Yet Martin Hewitt is in his own line as bold, brisk 
subtle and clever as one could wish him to be. If his exploits 
bear a family likeness to those of some other investigators in 
fiction one must also add that the family is a particularly clever 
and thrilling one. Mr. Morrison writes throughout with ease, 
boldness and interest, and keeps delightfully to his point. The 
stories are well worked out and are without exception so 
exciting that we defy the reader to begin any one without 
finishing it at a sitting. There is no ‘meandering,’ and there 
is a very unusual amount of briskness, vigour and ingenuity, 
The book is well bound, printed and illustrated. We recom. 
mend it to bored persons suffering the martyrdom of a family 
party, to harassed persons encompassed about with bills, and to 
cheerful people weary of neurotic problems—feeling sure that 
they will thank us, 

3. This is an extremely Irish novel with a great deal of 
brogue, much poetry, considerable patriotism, and various well- 
worn excitements like railway and carriage accidents. Ernest 
the hero is an Irishman, with a taste for rhyming, who marries 
Norah and is by her deserted. Whereupon Ernest changes his 
name to Drake and becomes devotedly attached to Eustace 
who calls him Drakey). Norah and Ernest become temporarily 
reconciled and finally permanently estranged, Norah, as Mrs, 
Armstrong, returns to the haunts of her youth and captivates 
the susceptible heart of Eustace who does not recognise her as 
his friend’s wife, until a certain Gertrude reveals to him the dark 
secret as he and Norah are driving full gallop to the station ea 
route, we suppose, to perdition. Norah is killed in the very 
nick of time, so Eustace marries a sprightly Kitty, and Ernest 
a virtuous Gertrude. The incident of the story moves rapidly, 
and as it will be seen upon lines entirely familiar to the novel 
reader. We do not know whether to put down to bad printin; or 
to the playful vagaries of the author’s fancy the use of the word 
‘teppling’ for ‘toppling, as we suppose, ‘thruth’ for truth 
(where the author is English not Irish) ‘ trupeze’ for trapeze and 
similar peculiarities. The worst parts of the book are the 
rhymes (of which there are an inordinate number) and the 
reflections, both of which the reader may skip with the greatest 
advantage to himself. As a whole, indeed, we have certainly 
read worse novels than this Irish story which is, at any rate, 
throughout harmless and well-intentioned. From the mas- 
culine conversations we are inclined to suppose ‘ Wilfred 
Woollam’ to be a lady. We recommend her in future efforts 
to avoid the introduction of superfluous persons (like Louisa 
Soames) and incidents (such as that of the Hotel de Bex) into 
her story, to confine herself to prose and to be more careful in 
correcting her proofs. With such precautions she is likely to 
do better next time. 

4. The central figure in Mrs. Hunt’s story is not the 
‘Squarson,’ or ‘ Black Squire,’ whose name it bears, although the 
Rev. Geoffrey Yorke is a credit tohis order. The fair Gulielma 
Thorpe, ‘a very viewsomely young lady,’ as the north-country 
landlady calls her, is the study our author propounds, not for 
imitation, but avoidance. One failing weakens the purpose of 
the staunch and honourable squire, who knows how to keep a 
difficult promise in spite of the hard stress of adversity, such 
as presses so heavily upon all our smaller landowners. It is his 
devotion to the selfish little vulgarian who so nearly wrecks his 
life. Gulielma is certainly a consistent and minute example of 
the hardening and lowering effect upon human and especially 
feminine nature of the effort to seem other in a social point o! 
view than circumstances have made us. Occupied in her little 
projects of personal advancement, ‘ Guly’ fails to see the moral 
value of her fiancés stout struggle with adversity, and when 
fortune befriends him has no sympathy with his honourable 
satisfaction at clearing himself from debt, though she shows an 
intelligent appreciation of what wealth can do for herself. Her 
heartless conduct at the pigeon match disgusts even her lover, 
and in forsaking him and matching herself with a good-hearted 
young fellow of the middle class, whose sensibility is not too 
acute, she shows the good sense which to some extent redeems 
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her character. Tne moral of the story is perhaps rather 
obtrusive, but does not retard the steady amble which is the 
author's favourite pace. ; 

5. Mrs. John Strange Winter’s ideal of a blameless woman 
would seem to differ unduly from that of most of us. The lady 
in question met at a dance a Russian Prince who had ‘close 
croppet black hair, sleepy eyes and rather high cheek bones.’ 
He had also a great ‘air of distinction *—and ‘such manners as 
a Prince is generally supposed to have.’ These manners led him 
to put his name down on the lady’s programme for four dances, 
and as he danced divinely she consented to meet him in Berlin 
and go through a private ceremony of marriage, The blameless 
one, Whose name was Margaret, told the necessary lies to her 
relations and started, ostensibly to live with her old governess 
and to learn German. As a matter of fact, she lived with the 
Prince, and at the end of two years had learned German, and 
also the fact that there was already a Princess Dolgouroff. 
So she left her lover and went home to her friends where the 
usual brain fever supervened. But as her blameless ravings 
were all in German, her secret remained her own. Margaret 
was very unhappy—and an old admirer was very unfortunate— 
so. in her blameless way, she married him, bore him two 
children, was respectably comfortable, though the blameless 
lies forced daily upon her by the position she had assumed 
were no doubt wearing. Of course Prince Dolyouroff turned 
up again and became her bosom friend—and all would have 
teen well but for an officious cousin—by far the best drawn 
character in the book, who discovered the secret and told the 
husband. An idiotic and opportune letter from the tactless 
Prince completed the situation, and enable d the husband to get 
a divorce. Princess Dolgouroff considerately died and Mar- 
garet —‘ dear saint ’—married the Prince. 


ANECDOTAL HISTORY 


Here, There and Everywhere. By the Baron DE MALORIIE. 
London : Ward and Downey. 


The cordial welcome accorded to his former volume, ’7wxt 
Old Times and New, has induced Baron de Malortie to give it 
a successor and companion. The Baron has had a long and 
wide experience of Courts, and is the repository, evidently, of 
a large amount of information of the kind which does not 
figure in formal histories, but which, nevertheless, is much more 
valuable, as affording insight into character and motives, than 
anything that the formal histories contain. He is an ideal 
gossiper—a man who has known personally most of the poten- 
tates, royal and otherwise, of the last half-century, and who 
possesses a store of anecdote, not always vital in quality, but 
usually as edifying as it is interesting. 

The title of the new book prepares us for the variety, the 
incoherence we might say, of its contents. The author prints 
his stories without any attempt at order, chronological or what- 
not. He begins with King Ernestus of Hanover, and ends with 
the Princess Metternich; but between the two come Mon- 
signor Dupanloup, the Red Prince of Prussia, the Khedive 
Tewfik I., and many others. The text varies in attractiveness 
and worth as well as in topic. Sometimes it is a little trivial, 
sometimes rather vococo. M. Thiers figures in it as ‘the 
Warwick of the Second Empire.’ One day, we are told, he 
rushed into Jerome Bonaparte’s room at the Invalides, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ There must be an end to this farce; we have had enough 
of this Republican nonsense!’ ‘ Well,’ asked the ‘ festive old 
King of Westphalia,’ ‘and what are you going to put in its 
place?’ ‘Why,’ said Thiers, ‘you, of course ; the Empire, with 
a Bonaparte on the throne—either you or your son,’ ‘ But I 
am too old, my dear Thiers,’ was the reply, ‘ to embark in new 
ventures, and Napoleon is too young for the burden of my 
brother’s inheritance ; you had better take my nephew Louis, 
if you must have the Empire ; he is more your man than either 
1 or my son, believe me.’ ‘The man of Boulogne and Hamburg, 
that block-headed adventurer !’ shrieked the ‘ future autocrat of 
the Place St. Georges’; ‘your sa/timbangue Louis! Never ! 
Never!’ Nevertheless, the man of Boulogne ‘arrived,’ and the 
Baron is of opinion that ‘the relentless enmity of Thiers against 
Napoleon III. was entirely due to his mistaken estimate of the 
future Emperor, and to his spite at finding himself in the cold, 
thanks to his own blundering error of judgment.’ Our author 
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is further of opinion that, on one occasion, Saxony was ‘saved 
by two yards of ribbon ’—by the fact, that is to say, that at a 
time when Napoleon III. yearned for the recognition, generally 
withheld, of the other crowned heads of the Continent, King 
John of Saxony sent him the chain and insignia of the Rauten 
Krone, the highest honour at his disposal. ‘Little did King 
John guess that a day was near when, for the second time, a 
Bonaparte would save Saxony from total annihilation and 
incorporation into the Prussian realm.’ 

The most readable and vivid of all the Baron’s narratives is 
that which describes ‘ The Empress Carlota’s Ride to Calvary ’— 
in other words, the Empress Maximilian’s journey to St. Cloud 
for the purpose of persuading Napoleon III. to prolong the stay 
of the French army in Mexico. The Baron accompanied Her 
Majesty from Puebla to Vera Cruz, and is indignant at the sug- 
gestion that her mind had been unstrung even before she dis- 
covered that her mission was useless. The bulk of his story is 
based on what he heard from the Emoress’s attendants—is, 
indeed, mainly told in the words of the Countess del Barrio. 
At last the Empress had audience of Napoleon and Eugénie in 
the former's private study ; the Countess and other ladies were 
in an adjoining apartment. ‘I was in a state of feverish excite- 
nent, says the Countess, ‘and quite forgot my surroundings, 
when suddenly loud voices roused me from my meditations. 
We all looked at each other, and one could perfectly distinguish 
the Empress Carlota’s voice, Her Majesty exclaiming angrily, 
“Indeed, I ought never to have forgotten who I am, and who 
you are. I ought to have remembered the Bourbon blood in 
my veins, and not have disgraced my race by humbling myself 
before a Booaparte, by dealing with an adventurer!” Then 
there was a rum ling sound like something or somebody falling, 
followed by a few minutes of deadly silence.’ The Countess, 
being called in shortly afterwards, was a witness of the sad scen? 
presented when, pushing away from her violently a glass of 
water offered to her by Napoleon’s consort, the unhappy Carlota, 
‘giving a savage shriek, exclaimed ravingly, “ Begone, begone, 
cursed assassin! Take away your poisoned draught, begone!... 
They want to poison me, to put me out of the way”.’ The theory 
is, of course, that the wife of Maximilian was seized with mad- 
ness at this interview; but her mental overthrow was no doubt 
the result of the increasing strain caused by the ever-growing 
anxiety she had experienced since landing at Brest, where there 
had been no representative of Napoleon to receive her. 

Not the least attractive of the Baron’s memoirs are those 
which relate to General Bosco, the defender of Gaeta, whom the 
Baron met at Trieste in 1863. The General had been one of 
the most faithful adherents of the King of Naples, by whom he 
had been treated very cavalierly ; he was consequently very 
bitter against roya'ties. ‘ They'll take your very heart’s blood— 
there is no sacrifice they won’t exact; all that as a matter of 
course ; but Jo! find yourself in want and you will see... 
Nothing will shake our fidelity, and, knowing it, they lavish 
support on p:ople who can be bought in the market, whilst we 
are left to starvation.’ Elsewhere the Baroa tells us how Prince 
Bismarck tried and failed to seduce Count Beust from the 
service of Saxony by offering him the Portfolio of Prussian 
Foreiga Affairs. ‘Beust’s non fossumus had the unfortunate 
consequence of irritating the Prussian Premier, and from that 
moment the Saxon statesman became Bismarck’s dé¢e n97r’ (sic). 
In a few of his chapters the Baron deals with matters more or 
less English. Thus he devotes a good many pages to General 
Gordon, without, however, adding very markedly to our know- 
ledge of the century-end Bayard. ‘ How to become a Mistress 
of the Robes’ is a story dating back to the twenty-fifth year of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, and belonging at least to the dem trovato 
order. The little sketch of personal vanity entitled ‘ Oscar’ is 
not in the best taste ; after all, the vanity was harmle:s, and its 
victim was an able man in his sphere. 


LORENZO LOTTO 
Lorenso Lotto. By BERNHARD BERENSON, London: Putnam. 


Before we attempt to weigh the merits of Mr. Berenson’s. 
very interesting book, let us remonstrate rather with the 
publisher than with him. There are a great many for the most 
patt beautiful engravings by some photographic process. Over 
each of these prints is a piece of tissue or silver paper, and on 
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this paper is the name of the picture in red. The practice of 
printing on the silver paper—which ought to be torn out as 
soon as the engraving is properly dry—has hitherto been 
almost confined to French art books and we should be sorry 
to see it introduced here. 

Mr. Berenson describes his book as ‘an essay in constructive 
art criticism.’ Pursuing a method he and a good many others 
have learned from the late Signor Morelli, he endeavours to 
identify pictures which he thinks were painted by Lotto, and at 
the same time to dismiss from the catalogue a certain number 
hithert> called by the name of this eminent Venetian artist. 
Lotto is just now a favourite with the critics and, on the whole, 
we think justly. He was a good artist and his colouring like 
that of all the Venetian school is brilliant and usually har- 
monious. On the other hand, it is nearly always, as compared 
with the works of his contemporaries, cool if not cold. His 
drawing, also, is sometimes stiff. We need only refer to the 
pictures all Londoners who care for art know best. The Lottos 
in the National Gallery are very familiar because they are 
beautiful and attractive pictures. There are only three, of 
which A Family Group representing probably the artist 
himself with his wife and two children, is the best. Although a 
very extensive palette is employed there is no warmth in the 
picture or, indeed, in either of the other two. By ‘ warmth’ we 
mean that glow which is seen in the pictures of Titian and in 
those of the unknown painter of the Venus and Adonis from 
Hamilton Palace. But in a curious and undoubted Lotto from 
Hampton Court, now in the New Gallery, in Regent Street, 
though there is plenty of this glow, the whole picture is in a key 
of very little beyond black and white and green. Undoubtedly 
Lotto’s greatest merit lies in his powers as a portrait-painter. 
Mr. Berenson rather runs away with the fact. He is not 
content with the sober language of, say, the National Gallery 
Catalogue. A casual reference to Walter Pater shows where 
or how he has obtained some of his expressions. The 
catalogue says, Lotto ‘was one of the greatest portrait-painters 
of his time, and his sympathetic nature enabled him to seize the 
finer traits of his sitters to whose differing physique he adapted 
his pencil with wonderful ability.’ This is qui:e true and also 
quite enough. But for writers of the Pater school it is dull 
stuff. Of the National Gallery group already mentioned Mr. 
Berenson says—omitting all reference to colour—‘ the man and 
the woman are, it is true, both looking out of the picture, but 
nevertheless the feeling we have is that the group before us is not, 
as is usual in Italian family pictures,a mere collection of portraits, 


‘but that it is composed of people who are intimately related to 


each other, constantly acting and reacting one upon the other, 
and that it is presented in a way which, while giving the 
individuality of each, makes it hard to think of them as not 
conditioned, and even determined, by each other's presence.’ 
This tells us nothing, less than nothing about the picture, 
Who would guess that it represents a man, his pretty but 
common-place wife and two infant children? ‘Behind them is 
an open window, looking out upon an expanse of water, with 
distant hill beyond,’ adds the catalogue. 

In mentioning these particulars of Mr. Berenson’s work and 
style we do not wish in any way to detract from his merits. To 
some readers, perhaps to the majority, this kind of thing forms 
delightful reading. Mr. Berenson has much to say about Alvise, 
and here he is on firm ground. Very few of Alvise’s paintings 
are known to exist—some scoffers say none. It would not be 
possible therefore to contradict Mr. Berenson, for the simple 
reason that we know nothing about Alvise’s pictures and Mr. 
Berenson very little more. But we wish he had not invented or 
discovered such adjectives as Bergamask and Alvisesque. He 
has certainly left no stone unturned in order to find out more 
about Lotto. Public and private galleries have been ransacked. 
The scheme begins with Mr. Conway’s Dane, and ends with 
four or five pictures at Loreto, painted shortly before the artist’s 
death. With regard to Mr. Berenson’s methods we may 
recommend an introductory chapter, in which the principles of 
Morelli are more or less distinctly formulated. Such principles 
may be useful to what must be described as the German school 
of criticism. The well founded pupil can go into a gallery and 
say, ‘This picture obeys such a rule and must be by Raphael or 
Titian, or any one else. Such critics have no intuitions. They 
take no pleasure in paintings, except in so far as they can show 
their supposed critical skill. It is wholly mechanical and not 
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really critical, and on the whole we cannot help thinking My, 
Berenson, who evidently has intuitions, and who probably, like 
Morelli, can draw himself, would have been just as well without 
them. Morelli would have been as well without them, and, 
before they were formulated, they forced him into grievous 
errors, against his better judgment. 


THE NEW PEPYs 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A. F.R.S. Transcribed from 
the Shorthand Manuscript in the Pepysian Library, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, by the Rev. Mynors 
BRIGHT, D.D., late Fellow and President of the College. 
With Lord BRAYBROOKE’s notes. Edited with additions 
by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Vol. V. London; 
Bell. 


The new volume of Mr. Wheatley’s edition of Pepys begins 
with July 1st, 1665, and concludes with September 3oth, 1666, 
and contains therefore the record of only fifteen months. Short, 
however, as the period was, it was one of great interest in our 
history and of not a little importance in the life of the immortal 
diarist. Within it are included such events as the Plague of 
London, the Great Fire, part of the disastrous naval war with 
the Dutch, including the battle of Southwold, and the meeting 
of the Parliament of 1666. The plague had made its appear- 
ance during the summer in which the volume opens, and in the 
concluding pages of the previous volume Pepys notices, with a 
kind of shudder, the closed doors here and there, with crosses 
and inscriptions on them denoting the pestilence within. Pepys 
removed his wife and household to Woolwich to be out of the 
way of the sickness, but himself stuck manfully, though with 
many qualms, to the Navy Office in Seething Lane. He notices 
again and again the cruelty created by the terror of the plague, 
‘this disease making us more cruel to one another than if we 
are doggs,’ and when it begins to diminish, he has one little entry 
which throws as lurid a light on the havoc wrought as any of 
the horrible details depicted by Defoe. ‘At my old oyster 
shop in Gracious (Gracechurch) Street bought two barrels of 
my fine woman of the shop, who is alive after all the plague, 
which now is the first observation we make at London concerning 
everybody we knew before tt. ’ 

Meanwhile, though public affairs might ‘go to wracke’ and 
the seamen and their families starve, all goes well with the 
Navy officials, and with none did things flourish so exceedingly 
as with Pepys. He begins July '1665, ‘ worth in all £1450, for 
which the Lord be praised!’ A year later he blesses God to 
find from his accounts that he is worth £5700 ‘the most that 
ever my book did yet make out, and this large sum he has 
made out of navy contracts, bribes for receiving appointments 
and the like. His money isa terrible trouble to him, for he 
does not know how to keep it. When he leaves his house for a 
time during the plague, he puts his money in an iron chest and 
with much misgiving leaves it locked up behind him ; he is 
always in mortal terror of every sound in the house at night, 
lest it should be a burglar come after his hoard. When he sees 
things going badly with the nation, he calls in all his money as 
speedily as possible, for ‘I am providing against a foule day to 
get as much money into my hands as I can, at least out of the 
publique hands, that so, if a turne, which I fear, do come, | 
may have a little to trust to. I pray God give me good 
successe in my choice how to dispose of what little I have, that 
I may not take it out of publique hands, and put it into worse. 

The reader of Pepys who is startled on almost every page 
by his amazing frankness and by the apparently ruthless way 
in which he lays bare the secrets of his very soul, has need to 
remind himself constantly that Pepys wrote in cypher and for 
his own eye alone. His methodical habits led him to record, 
for his own personal perusal, the events of his daily life ; he had 
no notion that the secrets on which he communed with himself 
and which, as it were, he told to himself would ever meet the 
eyes of others. Over and over again he records, and appears 
ashamed of his vanity, his sycophancy, his cowardice, his 1m- 
morality. Evidently Pepys was a man of his time—the evil, 
corrupt, immoral time of Charles II. What preserved him 
from wholly falling a prey to dissipation was his strong 
native common sense, his devotion to businéss as business, and 
not merely as a mode of making money, his intense desire to 
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pe independent pecuniarily, his real attachment (in spite of 
numerous vagrant amours) to his wife and his home, and a 
genuine love of music and literature. His literary judgments 
gre not of the best : Shakespeare is one of his pet antipathies. 
In the present volume (August 20th, 1666) he mentions reading 
Othello during one of numerous journeys by water to Deptford 
and Greenwich—‘ which I ever heretofore esteemed a mighty 
good play, but having so lately read 7he Adventures of Five 
Houres it seems a mean thing.’ Pepys’s faults lie on the 
surface, and are obtrusive as well as obvious. But before we 
look the gift horse in the mouth too closely, let us remember 
the vivid and unstudied—all the more vivid, perhaps, because 
ynstudied—pictures of the society of a bygone age, the gallery 
of portraits of nondescripts and celebrities which we owe to the 
pen of Pepys. The gallery of portraits of the great ones of 
England in the days of the Restoration which Sir Peter Lely 
has left to posterity, are blurred, unfaithful, ineffective, unrepre- 
sentative, compared with those we now have from the Secretary 
to Charles II.’s Admiralty. 

Mr. Wheatley, we should add, continues to do his work with 
admirable judgment and self-restraint. His notes give us what 
we want and no more. His edition is evidently the final one 
for many years to come of a work which will be an English 
classic as long as our language endures. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


It is our painful duty to warn the continental readers of the 
Nineteenth Century that, although some folks listen with 
attention to Mr. William Laird Clowes, the dogmatic and the 
oracular, nobody takes Mr. Clowes quite so seriously as Mr. 
Clowes takes himself. In fact, the foreigner who learns from 
Mr. Clowes that the Mediterranean is a ‘millstone round the 
neck of England,’ will be well advised to remember that Mr. 
Clowes, albeit possessed of sound knowledge coacerning naval 
tactics, the armament of ships, and so forth, has no particular 
title to speak for the English people. And surely it was in 
a moment of grim irony that Mr. Knowles followed Mr. 
Clowes’s article with its antidote in the shape of the title of a 
paper from Mr. Kebbel’s pen, ‘ The Good Sense of the English 
People. A most excellent article this, and noteworthy for 
containing a very accurate forecast of the County Council 
elections. Miss Edith Sellers contributes one of her practical 
papers upon the best manner of organising a People’s Kitchen 
in London, and the general run of the article is interesting. 
For our part, however, we are attracted principally by three con- 
tributions. Of these, the first is Dr. Fleming’s discourse upon 
the wanton mutilation of animals, which gives as good a history 
of the abominable practice of docking horses, and as sound a 
résumé of the argument against the said practice, as the heart 
of humane man could desire ; and Dr. Fleming is not hysteri- 
cal, which in a matter of this kind isa great virtue. The second 
is Lord Airlie’s article on officers’ expenses in the cavalry. In 
this matter one would go farther than Lord Airlie, and say that 
something must be radically wrong with a system under which 
men who have not won commissions on their merits do none 
the less obtain them because those who have won cannot 
afford to keep them. But whether it be right or wrong in 
Lord Airlie to say, as he does in effect, that it is impossible to 
restrict those expenses of an officer which are not nominally 
compulsory, Lord Airtie is most unquestionably right in saying 
that it is with the expenses which are actually compulsory 
that a beginning should bz made. Mr. Mac Donagh’s ‘Night 
in the Reporters’ Gallery’ is capital. With Professor Huxley 
on Mr. Balfour we will not attempt to deal ; especially as his 
argument is incomplete for the present. 

The Fortnightly is a distinctly good number and there is not 
one of the thirteen articles which is not worth notice. We 
confess that we dislike the observations of Mr. T. W. Russell, 
and that we do somewhat rebel against the s‘ate of politics 
which forces honest Conservatives into alliance with him and 
men like unto him. But Mr. Russell is at any rate straight- 
forward: he leaves one in no kind of doubt as to the meaning of 
the alliance. But the most striking article, the best to our mind 
that ever came from a Nonconformist pen, is one in which Mr. 
Bompas, Q.C., than whom no sounder lawyer lives, shows the 
attitude which Nonconformists, who are Christians first and 
politicians afterwards, ought to adopt towards the Welsh 
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Disestablishment Bill and the more comprehensive scheme for 
general disestablishment which lies behind it. Every Church- 
man must read the article nor will we attempt to condense it 
for, crystal clear as his argument is, there is not an unnecessary 
word in it. Mr. Traill’s ‘Two Modern Poets’ are Mr. William 
Watson and Mr. Davidson, and it may be said at once that this 
just and dainty critic has never written a more charming article 
than that which contains his estimate of the ‘marmoreal’ 
perfection of Mr. Watson’s workmanship, and of the rugged but 
prodigal force of Mr. Davidson the poet. Other noteworthy 
articles are one by Mr. Irving on ‘Acting an Art,’ and Part 
Il. of Mr. A. R. Wallace’s ‘ Method of Organic Evolution.’ 

The best part of the National Review is the ‘ Episodes of 
the Month,’ which form a complete and interesting chronicle. 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd dilates on Mr. Balfour's book; and Mr. 
Kidd is interesting ; but he would be more interesting if he did 
not split his infinitives. Of Mr. Spielmann’s article on the con- 
dition of Wood-Engraving it is hardly for us to speak since he 
has discoursed on the subject lately in our columns. But we 
cannot always be practising that self-restraint which consists in 
not praising our own friends ; so we will not deny ourselves the 
pleasure of saying that Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘ Lord Randolph 
Churchill’ is delightful. 

The New Review has some pieces of more than common 
merit ; notably Mr. Whibley’s ‘ Two Thieves’—Jack Sheppard 
and Cartouche, of course—and Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s 
‘In Arcady.’ Mr. Keary continues his ‘India: Impressions,’ 
and Mr. H. G. Wells goes on with the ‘Time Machine.’ Of 
criticisms of Mr. Balfour's book that of Mr. G. W. Steevens is 
one of the boldest and the most readable that we have come 
across. 

We are accustomed to find the first article in Blackwood’s 
dealing with some school or period, whether of literature or art. 
This month the Scottish school of Painting is passed in review 
from its beginnings to the present time. The writer traces the 
influence of the national character upon art and shows how 
the shrewdness, insight and wit of the Scotsman find vent in 
portraiture, while the touch of ‘ poetic glamour’ which he 
inherits from his Celtic origin expresses itself in landscape- 
painting. Incidentally it is remarked that the post of animal- 
painter to the Queen, held by the late Mr. Gourlay Steell, is, 
like the laureateship, still vacant. The life of Sir Bartle 
Frere is dealt with in a review of Mr. Martineau’s recently 
published biography. An unkind fate has associated his 
name, almost universally, with the one failure of his life. The 
record of brilliant successes in the East is swamped by the 
disaster in South Africa. Recent events have gone far to 
justify Sir Bartle Frere’s policy, if not the means which he 
employed for carrying it through. At any rate party passion was 
answerable for much of the abuse which was showered upon him 
in this country and which, according to Baron Hubner, 
broke his heart. Passing over an article by Mr. Andrew 
Lang on the perennial Junius we come to the question, 
‘Should Golf be encouraged at Public Schools ?’—a question 
that admits of but one answer, and that a categorical negative. 
‘The Rise of the Curtain’ is a review of the political situation. 
With the exception of a silly notice of Zhe Woman who Did, 
which describes it as an epoch-making book—how instructive 
would be a list of the books that have been so styled— Zhe 
Humanitarian returns to its senses this month, and is very 
good reading. The Hon. Auberon Herbert has the place of 
honour. Always interesting, often witty, he disposes in his 
own eccentric way of the pretensions of Socialism to any other 
sanction than that of brute force, resolving the world into 
place of tooth and claw.’ Mr. E. A. Skurray urges the claims 
of Browning on our gratitude as ‘one who, in an age of 
pessimism and morbid depression, is essentially the poet of 
hope and of sound manly belief.’ In support he cites Bishop 
Westcott’s tribute to Browning as interpreter of ‘the fulness of 
our lives,’ and fortifies his position with a number of well 
selected quotations. ‘ Women’s Claims and Men’s Monopolies’ 
is interesting in that it shows how the question presented itself 
to a clever woman five and twenty years ago. Mr. T. H. 
Childs replies to an article by Miss Lang on the position of 
Italian women, which appeared in the October number. The 
general articles in Zemp/e Bar are dull this month. Mr. Bellyse 
Baildon’s ‘ Recollections of Robert Louis Stevenson’ are spun 
out of very slight material, Something might have been made 
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of ‘An English Girl in India one hundred years ago’ by a 
better writer than ‘C. B.,’ but the story is spoilt in the telling. 
Nor has Mr. A. E. W. Mason the art of making a common- 
place journey interesting. The Tyrol is not such an unknown 
land as he imagines, and we must protest against the abuse of 
language involved in the expression, ‘We determined to essay 
the attempt.’ On the other hand, there is plenty of good fiction, 
but Mr. Austin Dobson is hardly at his best in a short poem. 

The Pail Mall Magazine has a heavy contents bill, and 
though the fiction is distinctly mediocre the character of the 
number is redeemed by the more solid contributions. Mr. 
Mallock, in an article on ‘The Census and the Condition of the 
People, by the aid of figures and illustrative diagrams 
demolishes the fallacies of socialistic reformers, and considers 
that the facts we possess with rezard to the housing of the 
people show that the tendency of things is towards gradual but 
sure improvement. Mr. Walter Besant furnishes an interesting 
chapter on the History of the Houses of Parliament at West- 
minster, illustrated by sketches of buildings and chambers 
destroyed by the fire, and political caricatures of the last century ; 
whilst Sir Evelyn Wood contributes the first of a series of 
articles on Cavalry in the Waterloo campaign, in which he gives 
his reasons for not believing—despite the confident assertion 
of many infantry soldiers, based on the result of rifle-range 
practices, that the days of cavalry are over—that the ‘age of 
chivalry has passed away at last.’ The illustrations leave 
nothing to be desired, the frontispiece—a reproduction of 
Greuze’s Broken Pitcher—being specially good. 

In Longmans Dorothe. Gerard’s serial story is continued and 
the eighth lecture of Mr. Frowde on the English Seamen in the 
Sixteenth Century gives a deplorable picture of the unpre- 
paredness of the English Navy, thanks to the vacillations of 
Elizabeth, on the approach of the Spanish Armada. But the 
heart glows at the gallantry and devotion of the half-starved 
and unpaid sailors and the patriotism whereby the nation 
redeemed the errors of its rulers ; the curtain falls as the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia drops anchor outside Calais on Saturday 
evening. Mr. Anderson Graham contributes a pleasant and 
chatty article on Truffle-hunting in Wilt- hire—by the way hasn't 
this tuber been a good deal treated of late in the pages of 
Magazines—and Mr. Andrew Lang at the ‘Sign of the Ship 
di:courses of divers matters such as Table-rapping, Waterloo 
dreams, and Mrs, Veale; he complains likewise of possessing 
several doubles ; but is this trial entirely without compensi- 
tions? We have also received The Century, Scribner's, The 
Cornhill, The Minster, The Monthly Packet, Belgravia, London 


Soctety, St. Nicholas, The Leisure Hour, Tne Sunday at Home, 


The Boy's Own Paper, and The Girl's Own Paper. 


REMINISCENCES OF YARROW 


Reminiscences of Yarrow. By JAMES RUSSELL, D.D. London: 
Simpkin Marshall. 


The first edition of this work, edited and annotated by the late 
Professor Veitch, and endowed with a preface by Professor 
Campbell Fraser, appeared just nine years ago. Since then 
Professor Fraser has revised his preface, while a further revision 
of the text was one of the last literary performances of Dr. 
Veitch. Neither text nor preface is very different from what it 
was, but the additional annotation is useful. The book has 
attractions, in the first place, for all Border countrymen, and 
secondly, for all Scots folk. It has attractions, thirdly, for all 
those, not Scotsmen, who, nevertheless, take an-interest in any 
locality that is picturesque in itself or has been celebrated in 
song and story. Many Englishmen have followed Wordsworth’s 
footsteps in the Vale of Yarrow, and have seen 

The swan on still St. Mary's lake 
Float double, swan and shadow. 


These may glance at Dr. Russell's Rem/niscences for the sake 
of their own recollections of a very delightful experience. For 
the rest, there is the general literary magnetism exercised by 
Yarrow, with its memories of Scott and Hogg, and the ballads 
suggested by its ‘dowie dens,’ There is one respect in which 
this second dition is markedly superior to its predecessor, and 
that is in the illustrations by Mr. Tom Scott, which are more 
numerous than were those in the former volume, and are also 
genuinely graphic. 


. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Fiction 


False Pretences. Annie Thomas. 
In Haste and at Letsure. 
On the Eve. ivan Turgeney. 
Garnett. Heinemann, 
Roderick Random. Edited by George Saintsbury. 
The Darleys of Ding-Dingo. 


Digby. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton. Heinemann. 


Translated by Constance 


Gibbings, 
J.C. MacCartie. Gay. 


The Mermaid, Bentley. 

VERSE 
Ballads and Other Verse. A. H. Beesley. Longmans, 
Lyra Sacra. Selected by H, C. Beeching. Methuen. 


Player Poems. BR. G. Legge. Innes. 

Songs of the Sea and Lays of the Land. C.G. Leland. Black, 
The White Book of the Muses. J. F. Reynolds Anderson, 
Edinburgh : Johnston. 
Two Plays. Meyrick Milton. Henry. 


BioGraruy 


Life of Adam Smith. John Rae. Macmillan. 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, H.W. Lucy. Allen. 
Hisrory 
A History of Slavery and Serfdom. J. K. Ingram, LL.D, 


Black. 
MIscELLANEA 

A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Lotze. 
Glasgow: Maclehose. 

Boohs Fatal to their Authors. P. 4H. Ditchfield. Elliot Stock. 

China Past and Present. ®.S. Gundry. Chapman. 

In Stevenson's Samoa, Marie Fraser. Smith Elder. 

Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny. Lieut.-General M’Leod 
Innes, V.C. Innes. 

National Viands a la Mode. Mrs. De Salis. Longmans. 

New Lights on Old Edinburgh. John Reid. Edinburgh: 
Douglas. 

The Friend of Sir Philip Sidney. Selections by A. B. Grosart. 
Elliot Stock. 

The Money-Lender Unmasked. 


Henry Jones. 


Thomas Farrow. Roxburghe 


Press. 
FOREIGN 
Altislaendisches Elementaréiuch. ¥. UHolthausen. Weimar: 
Felber. 
Pilderatlas zur Deutschen Geschichte. P.Knoetel. Bielefeld: 
Velhagen. 


Dans les Couloirs du Vatican. Guy de Pierrefeu. Paris : Dentu. 

Der Weg zum Frieden. O. Heller. Berlin: Bibl. Bureau. 

Die gelbe Rose. M.Jokai. Stuttgart: Verlagsanst. 

Die Kameradin. 1. Fulda. Stuttgart : Cotta. 

Die Osterinsel. A. Wilbrandt. Stuttgart : Cotta. 

Exstase. 1. Couperus. Stuttgart: Verlagsanst. 

Lami inconnu. Léon Riotor. Paris : Lemerre. 

La Vie en France sous le premier Empire. Par le Vicomte de 
Broc. Paris: Plon. 

Les femmes déimasquées. 

L'Immolée. Paul Rouget. 

Mademoiselle Eve. Gyp. Paris: Lévy. 

Melée sociale, Georges Clemenceau, Paris : Charpentier. 

Napoleon Ill. avant ?Empire. HH. Thirria. Paris: Plon. 

Notes @un Etudiant francais en Allemagne. Jean Breton 
Paris: Lévy. 

Supplice dun pire. L. Letang. Paris: Lévy, 


A. Houssaye. Paris: Dentu, 
Paris: Antony. 





NOTICE 

Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
ts particularly asked that they may not be sent to115 Fleet 
Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Office only. 

Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of acceptance of an article; the only evidence of accebt- 
ance which will be recognised is publication. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do so if stamps are enclosed. 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 
and address of the contributor. If this is not done return be- 
comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. is apt to be lost. 

Business communications must be addressed to ‘The Manager’ 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to‘ The Manager,’ and crossed ‘ Goslings 
and Sharpe 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world 
£1 10s. 4d.; or for six months at half these rates. Subscrip- 
tons payable in advance. 
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